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Twentieth Annual Report. 


HERE has been a gratifying growth in the Society’s 
(wv acquisitions during the past year and the accommodation 

in both the Museum and Library is heavily taxed. Re- 
arrangement has resulted in a more effective display of many 
of the exhibits. Increased use by students and visitors from the 
Home Country and Overseas has been an encouraging feature of 
the year’s activities, and there has been a distinct growth in the 
Society’s usefulness and prestige. 

It has been found necessary to purchase another large wall- 
case, and this cost has been additional to the ordinary expenditure 
on fittings, equipment, repairs and framing, &c., which is always 
heavy. The collection of historic Communion services—silver, 
pewter and plate—has grown so much, and the Society holds 
other items of such great intrinsic value that the question of 
protection and safe custody has become an urgent problem, 
insoluble merely by a still further increase in the insurance cover 
maintained. The matter was fully discussed at a recent Annual 
Meeting and, as a result, a thief-and-fire-resisting steel door, 
obtained on specially advantageous terms, has now been installed. 
Although this, with the essential builders’ work, has thrown a 
heavy burden on the Society, it was felt that there was no other 
way of adequately protecting the Church’s treasures. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the Assembly will be good enough to supple- 
ment their Annual Grant (an extension of which is respectfully 
sought) by a sum sufficient to reimburse the Society for the 
amount expended on this unavoidable and exceptional item— 
some £24. 

The continued illness of Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. 
(Scot.), the Curator, to whom the Society is so deeply indebted 
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for his inspiring devotion and energy, has been a great sorrow to 
the Council. They warmly appreciate the skilled and patient 
work of Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., on whom more than usual 
responsibility has fallen as Archivist. There is great need for 
help in connection with the indexing, cataloguing and arranging 
of books and documents in the Library and in other directions. 
Any friend who could dedicate an hour or two weekly would be 
welcomed. The Council desire to express their cordial thanks 
for the fine work in this respect undertaken by Mr. William 
Gardner. 

In place of the Annual Lecture, an innovation was introduced 
when on Monday, 17th October last, an ““At Home” was held. 
The Museum and Galleries were thrown open and a special display 
of exhibits arranged. After a social hour, with refreshments, 
brief informal talks were given by members of Council on selected 
exhibits. Much encouragement was given by the surprisingly 
large attendance and the enthusiastic interest aroused. Several 
new members were enrolled and the field of the Society’s influence 
considerably enlarged. 

J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 





THE “OLD” VERSION OF THE 
SCOTTISH PSALTER. 


By ApAM Futton, B.A., M.B., J.P. 


In 1931 there appeared in this Journal an article on Francis 
Rous and the metrical Psalms associated with his name, which ° 
have since 1650 been used in Scotland. The aim of this paper 
is to sketch the story of the “ Old Version” of the Psalms in 
metre, which Rous’s version supplanted by an edict of the Kirk 
in Scotland in 1650, and which in England was gradually, but not 
wholly, superseded by the version of two Irish clergymen, Tate and 
Brady, which appeared in 1696, and was thereafter known as 
the “‘ New Version.” It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of the people who talk glibly of the “ Old Hundredth ” 
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know that the “old” refers to a 16th Century version of the 
Psalms, which is most frequently called the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, the former having been its originator and the latter 
its other chief contributor. 

In the preparation of this paper the following authorities have 
been consulted :— 

1. Livingston’s monumental reprint of the 1535 edition of 
the Scottish Psalter, the quarry from which has been hewn 
most of the material used, with or without acknowledg- 
ment, by all subsequent writers on the subject. 

Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology. 

The National Dictionary of Biography. 

Glass’s Story of the Psalters. 

Young’s Metrical Psalms and Paraphrases. 

Notes and Queries of June 2nd., 1883. 

Various early editions of the Old Version in the British 
Museum, the Rylands Library and the Watson Music 
Library, Manchester, and others in the possession of 
private individuals. 

8. Chambers’ Encyclopaedia of English Literature. 

Thomas Sternhold, or Sterneholde, was probably a native of 
the parish of Awre, near Blakeney, in Gloucestershire, where he 
appears to have been born about the year 1500. He went to 
Oxford but came down without taking a degree. He did not 
enter the Church, but eventually obtained a post as ‘‘ Grome of 
ye Kynges Maiesties Roobes,” in the household of Henry VIII, 
and later held the same office in that of Edward VI. It is said 
that the young prince passing along the corridor outside Stern- 
hold’s apartments, heard him singing to the accompaniment of 
an organ. Attracted by what he heard he sent for Sternhold 
and bade him repeat the music in his presence. To his surprise 
he found that Sternhold had been turning into rhyme some of 
the psalms of David. Pleased with the music he encouraged 
Sternhold to persevere in his enterprise. And so, probably in 
1547, Sternhold published a tiny volume containing metrical 
renderings of nineteen psalms and dedicated it to his royal patron, 
who had then ascended the throne. 

The copy of this little book in the British Museum measures 
about five inches by three and a half inches, and is less than 
one quarter inch thick. A previous owner has had it beautifully 
bound in blue morocco leather, and the letterpress is clear and 
easy to read. The title page, which is undated, runs :— 
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“Certayne Psalms chosen out of the Psalter of David and drawen 
into Englishe Metre by Thomas Sternhold, Grome of y Kynges 
Maiesties Roobes. Excudebat Londini Edouardus Whitchurche. 
Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. E.W.R. (monogram).”’ 
The monogram is that of the publisher, Whitchurch, who was one 
of the printers of the “ Great’ bible. 

In the preface Sternhold says :— 

“ Seeing that your tender and godly zeal doth most delight 
in the holy songs of verity than in any fayned rimes of vanitie 
I am encouraged to travail further in the said book of Psalms, 
trusting that as your Grace taketh pleasure to hear them sung 
sometimes of me, so ye will also delight not only to see and read 
them for yourself, but also command them to be sung to you of 
others ; and as ye have the psalm itself in your mind, so ye may 
judge mine endeavour by your ear.” 

The first five psalms are given seriatim, but the others in this 
book are :—20th, 25th, 28th, 29th, 32nd, 34th, 41st, 49th, 73rd, 
78th, 103rd, 120th, 123rd and 128th. Each psalm is headed 
with the opening words of the Latin version from the Vulgate. 
Then follows a rhyming “ Contents"’ of the psalm, or “ Argu- 
ment,” this being of the same metre as the psalm to which it is 
prefixed. The first psalm will serve as an example. 

The fyrst Psalme 
Beatus vir. 
How happy be the righteous man 
this Psalm declareth playne : 
And howe the wayes of wycked men, 
be damnable and vayne. 
The man is blest that hath not gone 
by wycked rede astray, 
Ne sate in chayre of pestilence, 
nor walked in sinners waye. 
For why the waye of godly men 
unto the lorde is known, 
and eke the waye of wicked men 
shall quite be ouerthrowen. 

It may be asked whence did Sternhold get the suggestion for 
versifying the Psalms. The idea was not a new one. As early 
as the eighth century Bp. Aldhelm of Sherborne had composed 
a metrical version of the Psalter, and in the reign of Henry II 
the Gospel histories had been put into a rhyming paraphrase. 
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In 1414 Brampton published “Seven Penitential Psalms” in 
verse, and about the same time there were circulated in England 
metrical renderings of the Creed, and of the Ten Commandments, 
so that an illiterate people might the more easily commit them 
to memory. In 1504 the Hussite hymn book was issued, and 
twenty years later came Luther’s collection of Psalms and Hymns. 
A Bohemian collection appeared in 1538 and in the following year 
Coverdale’s “‘ Goostly Psalms and Spiritual Songs,’’ doomed 
afterwards to be publicly burnt. At about the same time the 
Scottish brothers Wedderburn published their “‘ Gude and Godly 
Ballates,”” a small collection of psalms in metre, which became 
widely circulated in Scotland and were familiarly known as the 
“ Dundie Psalms.” 


In France, too, in 1542, one Clement Marot, a man of con- 
siderable literary distinction, published his “ Trente Psalmes de 
David.” The singing of these is said to have become a vogue, 
the King himself setting the fashion, and the ladies of the Court 
abandoning their “chansons d’amour” in favour of Marot’s 
“ sanctes chansonettes.” 


It is not known whether Sternhold had seen any of Marot’s 
work, but if he had it exercised very little influence on his style. 
He had neither the imagination nor the skill of his French vis a vis, 
and made no attempt to attain a high literary standard. His 
sole aim was to provide songs of a wholesome character to replace 
the gross ballads of the period, and so he adopted for his para- 
phrases the metre made popular by “ Chevy Chase” and other 
ballads. The verses were of four lines each, of 8.6.8.6. syllables, 
i.e., “Common ”’ metre, the last words of the second and fourth 
lines rhyming. In only two instances did Sternhold depart from 
this metre, namely, in the 25th psalm, which he wrote in “Short ” 
metre (6.6.8.6.), and in the 120th, which he turned into “Peculiar ” 
metre, the syllables being 6.6.6.6.6.6. 


Sternhold is known to have paraphrased forty psalms before 
his death, which must have occurred in the early part of 1549, 
for in the December of that year a second edition of his psalter 
was published, the title page of which stated that it contained 
“al such Psalmes of David as Thomas Sternhold 
in his lyfe tyme drawe into English metre.” This 1549 edition 
contained thirty-seven psalms by Sternhold and also seven by 
John Hopkins, who apparently acted as editor of the book, and 
in the preface apologises for his temerity in adding verses of his 
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own composition to a collection of those written by the renowned 
Sternhold. 

The factor which determined the publication of this enlarged 
Psalter may have been the passing in that year of the Edwardian 
Act of Uniformity, one of the “‘ Injunctions ”’ of which laid down:— 
“ That it be lawful... . in Churches . . . . Chapels or oratories 
or other places to use openly any psalm or prayer taken out of 
the Bible... . not letting or omitting the service or any part 
thereof mentioned in the said book.” The stipulation (not in 
italics in the original), that the ‘ Psalm or prayer” was to be 
taken from the Bible is noteworthy as it was omitted from the 
corresponding “‘ Injunction” in the Act of Uniformity of Eliza- 
beth (1559), which thereby gave legal sanction in the Church 
of England for the singing of hymns. 

As Hopkins was destined to play an important part in the 
after history of the Psalters of the English and Scottish Churches, 
it may be well at this stage to tell what is known about him. 
In the parish registers of Awre there is, between the pages for the 
years beginning 1570 and 1580, an inset of a later date which 
claims that while Sternhold came from Hayfield, near Blakeney, 
the residence of the Hopkins family was at Woodend, in the 
tything of Awre. Be this as it may, the two men apparently 
belonged to the same neighbourhood, and, though of diverse 
ages, were probably known to each other. It is possible that 
Hopkins was privy to Sternhold’s work before the latter’s death, 
and that he was called on to act as his literary executor. Hopkins 
graduated at Oxford in 1544 and, having taken Orders, apparently 
settled down as a schoolmaster in Suffolk. One of his pupils 
in after life described him as ‘‘ that learned and exquisite teacher, 
that worthy schoolemaister, nay rather, that most worthy parent 
unto all children committed to his charge.’ He was rector of 
Great Waldingfield in 1561, and died and was buried there in 
October, 1570. Whether he had contrived to remain in England 
during the Marian persecutions or was of the number of the 
refugees at Frankfort is uncertain, but nothing apparently 
appeared from his pen between the publication of his seven psalms 
n 1549 and his contributions to the English Psalter of 1561. 

In his rendering of the Psalms into metre Hopkins followed 
Sternhold’s example in his use of Common Metre, but made the 
first and third lines rhyme as well as the second and fourth. 
The 10th and 11th verses of the 74th Psalm will afford an idea 
of his style :— 
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When wilt thou Lord once end this shame 
and cease thine enemies strong ? 

Shall they alway blaspheme thy name, 
and rayle on thee so long ? 

Why doost withdrawe Thy hand abacke, 
And hide it in Thy lappe ? 

O plucke it out and be not slacke 
To give Thy foes a rappe. 

The 1549 edition of Sternhold’s psalms was reprinted in 1550, 
and six re-issues were made in the three following years. But 
the succession of Mary to the throne led to the suspension in 
England of the activities of publishers and versifiers alike, and 
the scene is changed to the Continent. Thither fled so many 
of the leaders of the reform party of the Church of England that 
at Frankfort, which was one of their most important rendezvous, 
it was decided to organise a regular congregation. One of the 
first things which came up for their consideration was the form 
that their public worship should take. Some wished to adopt 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI as it stood, while others 
expressed a preference for one modelled on the lines of that which 
Calvin had drawn up for the use of the French congregation at 
Geneva. Among the latter was John Knox, who beit remembered, 
had been one of the six chaplains of the late King, and had, not 
long before, refused the Bishopric of Rochester. 

There is no need to tell once more the painful story of the 
unhappy controversy. Agreement might indeed have been 
reached had it not been for the arrival at Frankfort in the Spring 
of 1555 of a fresh body of refugees, the most important of whom 
was Dr. Richard Cox, who had been a member of the Liturgical 
Commissions for both the First and Second Prayer Books of 
Edward, and who in 5152 had become Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. Naturally he threw his whole weight on the side of 
those who favoured the Book in the preparation of which he had 
had a hand, and he was even more intransigeant than was Knox 
on the other side. Relations between the two sections became 
so strained that Cox and his friends went the length of drawing 
the attention of the Frankfort magistrates to the fact that Knox 
had published a pamphlet in which he violently attacked not 
only the English Queen but also the Emperor Maximilian. Fearing 
that it might embroil them with the latter if they allowed Knox 
to remain in their city, the magistrates thereupon peremptorily 
ordered him to quit it, and so he betook himself to Geneva. 
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Thither he was followed shortly afterwards by those of the Frank- 
fort refugees who shared his views, the most notable of whom 
was William Whittingham. On their arrival at Geneva they 
formed an English congregation, and adopted as their order of 
service that which they had previously submitted to the con- 
gregation at Frankfort, but which had not until now been printed. 
Its authors were Knox, Whittingham, Gylby, Fox and Cole, 
and it had for its title page :— 

“The forme of prayers and ministration of the Sacraments 
&c. used in the English Congregation at Geneva, and approved 
by the famous and godly learned man, John Calvyn.” Imprinted 
at Geneva by John Crespin, MDLVI. 

In the British Museum there is a Latin copy of the “ Forme ” 
which may have been translated into that language for the benefit 
of the civil authorities of Geneva. 

The congregation deemed two other things desirable for their 
public worship :—a new version of the Bible and a revised and 
enlarged Psalter. In the preparation of these Whittingham took 
a leading part, having special qualifications for the work in that 
he was not only a competent Hebraist, but was also endowed 
with a taste for both poetry and music. 

Whittingham was born at Chester about the year 1524, being 
of Lancashire descent on both sides of his family. He went to 
Oxford, taking his M.A. in 1547. In 1550 he proceeded to France 
and studied at the university of Orleans, visited Lyons and 
spent some time in Paris. Towards the end of 1552 he visited 
universities in Germany and Geneva, and returned to England 
an ardent supporter of the Reformation. After a time, finding 
his liberty threatened, he escaped with difficulty, and joined his 
compatriots at Frankfort. Having followed Knox to Geneva 
he served the congregation there as a Deacon and as an Elder, 
and when in 1559 Knox finally returned to Scotland, he succeeded 
him as its Minister, though there is no record of his having been 
ordained. After the accession of Elizabeth, when most of the 
exiles returned to England, Whittingham was one of those who 
remained to complete the translation of the Bible and the revision 
of the metrical Psalter. 

Returning to England in 1560, Whittingham acted as Chaplain 
to the Earl of Warwick in 1561-2, and was appointed Dean of 
Durham in July 19th, 1563. In this office he devoted much time 
to the Grammar School and to the Song School, and it is recorded 
that he “‘ was very careful to provide the best songs and anthems 
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that could be got out of the Queen’s Chappell, to furnish the 
quire withal, himselfe being skilful in Music.” In 1566 the 
Archbishop of York authorised proceedings against him for, 
inter alia, refusing to wear the surplice or cope, though he had 
been advised by Calvin to conform and “ not to leave the Ministry 
for these external matters of order.” The charges were not 
sustained by the Commission appointed to hear them. Harassed 
to the end by his enemies within the Church, Whittingham died 
on June 10th, 1579, and in him there passed one of the most 
notable of the long line of able men who have held the Deanery 
of Durham. 

The title page of the enlarged and revised psalter in 1556 reads 
as follows :— 

“ One and Fiftie Psalmes of David in Englishe Metre, whereof 
thirty-seven were made by Thomas Sternholde; and the rest 
by others. Conferred with the Hebrewe, and in certyn 
places corrected as the text and sens of the Prophete required.” 

The seven psalms by Hopkins in the 1549 edition were retained, 
and seven additional psalms were supplied by Whittingham. 
Tunes were for the first time introduced and were provided for 
each psalm. The aim of the revisers was, as stated in the preface, 
to convey more accurately ‘“‘ the wordes and sense of the Prophete, 
rather considering the meaning thereof than what any man had 
wrytt.... Wethoght it better to frame the ryme to the Hebrewe 

‘sense than to bynde that sense to the English meter.” 

Whittingham did not tie himself down as slavishly as Sternhold 
and Hopkins had done to the use of Common Metre in his para- 
phrases, his 51st psalm being in L.M., his 115th in S.M., and his 
130th in 7.6.7.6. metre. These variations are usually attributed 
to the influence on Whittingham of Marot and Beza’s work, and 
the following examples seem to support this view. 

Beza’s version of the 50th psalm begins :— 

Le Dieu, le Fort, l’Eternel parlera, 
Et haut et clair la terre appelera. 

Whittingham renders it :— 

The mighty God, th’ Eternall hath thus spoke ; 

And al the world he will call and provoke. 
Again in Beza’s version the 121st psalm begins :— 

Vers les monts j’ai levé mes yeux 

Pensant avoir d’en haut 

Le secours qu’il me faut: 

Mais en Dieu qui a fait les cieux 
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Et cette terre ronde 
Maintenant je me fonde. 
Whittingham’s is :— 

I lift mine eyes to Sion hil, 
from whence I do attend, 
that succor God will send. 

The mighty God me succor wil, 
which heaven and earth framed : 
and al things therein named. 

The French tune for this psalm was retained in the Scottish 
Psalter. 

The best known of Whittingham’s psalms is, of course, the 
124th, which has come down to us with the words very little 
changed and with the same tune as that to which it was set in 
the French Psalter. 

Beza’s version began :— 

On peut bien dire Israel maintenant, 
Si le Seigneur pour nous n’ eust esté, 
Si le Seigneur nostre droict n’ eust porté, 
Quand tout le monde grand fureur venant, 
Pour nous meurtrir dessus nous s’est jetté. 

Whittingham’s version of the 114th psalm is just as spirited 
as his 124th, and deserves to be better known than it is. The 
third verse begins :— 

The sea it saw, and suddenly 
as all amaz’d did flee ; 

The roaring streames of Jordanes flood, 
reculed backwardly. 

As rams afraid the mountains skipt, 
Their strength did them forsake : 

And as the sillie trembling lambs 
Their tops did beat and shake. 

What aild thee sea, as all amaz’d, 
so suddenly to flee ? 

Yee rowling waves of Jordane’s flood 
why ran ye backwardly ? 

Why shook yee hills, as rams afraid ? 
why did your strength so quake ? 
Why did your tops as trembling lambs 

for feare quiver and shake ? 
O earth, confesse thy Soveraigne Lord, 
and dread his mighty hand: 
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Before the face of Jaakobs God 
feare yee both sea and land. 

It may be of interest to set out a few examples of the altera- 
tions made in the original text of Sternhold by the Genevan 
revisers. In the 1547 version the last verse of the fourth Psalm 
was :— 

In peace therefore lie down will I 
taking my rest and slepe, 

For thou arte that only doest 
all men in safetie keep. 

The last two lines were altered to :— 

For thou onlie wilt me, O Lord, 
Alone in safetie keep. 

Sternhold’s 28th psalm began :— 

O Lorde I call to the for helpe 
and yf thou me forsake 

I shall be lykened unto them 
that fall into the lake. 

This was altered to :— 

Thou art (O Lord) my strength and stay 
the succor which I crave: 

Neglect me not lest I be like 
to them that go to grave. 

One more example will suffice. The first verse of Sternhold’s 

28th Psalm ran :— 
Geue to the Lord Ye potentates 
and prynces of the worlde, 
Ye Rammes that guyde the Christian flocke 
geue laude unto the Lorde. 

It is not quite clear what order of human beings was referred 
to as “‘ Rammes,”’ but it must at least have been a relief to Whit- 
tingham’s clerical friends when he substituted for the couplet 
the following :— 

Give to the Lorde, ye potentates, 
ye rulers of the worlde ; 

Give ye all prayse, honor and strength 
unto the living Lorde. 

The next enlargement of the Psalter took place in 1558, when 
there was published in Geneva by James Poullain and Antonie 
Rebul an edition of sixty-two psalms, these being the fifty-one 
of the 1556 issue, with the addition of eleven new psalms of which 
nine were by Whittingham and two by one of his colleagues, 
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John Pullain. The Psalter was, as before, bound up with the 
“ Forme.” 

Pullain was a Yorkshire man, born in 1517, and educated at 
Oxford. He was a writer of English and Latin verse, and became 
noted as a preacher and zealous reformer. He took part in the 
Genevan translation of the Bible and is said to have turned the 
Book of Ecclesiastes into English verse. He held the living of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, both before and after the reign of Queen 
Mary, and eventually became a prebendary of St. Paul’s. He 
died in 1565. 

Neither of the two psalms attributed to Pullain were written 
in C.M. The 148th psalm, which found a place in the completed 
form of both the English and Scottish Psalters, was in 6.6.6.6.4.4.4.4. 
metre. This has been preserved in the second version of this 
psalm in the 1650 Psalter. In their form as left by Pullain the 
third and fourth verses were :— 

Prayse him both Sunne and Moone 

Which are so cleare and bright ; 
The same of you be done, 

Ye glistring starres of light. 

And eke no lesse, 

Yee heavens fayre, 

And clowdes of the ayre, 

His laude express. 

His 149th Psalm was in 5.5.5.5.6.5.6.5. metre, which has been 
reproduced in the second version of this psalm in the revised 
psalter of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

The publication of the 1558 edition of the Psalter marked the 
end of the common stem in the evolution of the first English and 
first Scottish hymn books. After the return to England of the 
Frankfort refugees a movement to complete the Psalter was 
begun in London. Who the prime movers were is unknown, but 
that they were in sympathy with the Anglican rather than with 
the Genevan school of thought is shown by the contents of the 
appendices of a new edition of the Psalter published in 1560, 
these having affinities with the Book of Common Prayer. Other- 
wise this edition differed from the 1558 Genevan book only in 
having three additional psalms. The name of its publisher is 
not given on the title page. 

In 1561 there was published in London by John Day an 
edition with the number of psalms increased to eighty-three. Of 
the new additions, three, including the 23rd, were by Sternhold, 
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these having apparently come to light after the appearance of 
the 1549 issue. Thirteen were supplied by Hopkins, and two 
were anonymous, of which one was the 100th. Though almost 
certainly the work of one William Kethe, his authorship of this 
psalm was never acknowledged in the Old Version of the English 
Psalter, though it is now universally accepted. 

Finally the complete psalter was published by Day in 1562. 
Hopkins was again the chief contributor with thirty-nine new 
psalms to his credit ; twenty-five were by one Thomas Norton 
and four by a John Marchant, to both of whom reference will be 
made hereafter. Finally there were nine from the pen of William 
Kethe, one of the Genevan group, who in the previous year had 
issued their final enlargement of the Psalter, and to this we must 
now return. 

The 1560-1 Genevan Psalter was printed in that city by Durand. 
It had for its title page :— 

“Four score and seven psalms of David in English mitre (sic) 
by Thomas Sternholde and others, conferred with the Hebrue 

whereunto are added the Songe of Simeon, the then (sic) 
commandements and the Lord’s prayer.” 

It contained the psalms which had appeared in the 1558 
edition, with the addition of twenty-five by Kethe. Of these 
new psalms the best known was his One Hundredth, which has 
come down to us unchanged in the English hymnals, but had the 
word “ mirth” substituted for “fear” in the first verse in the 
1650 Scottish Psalter, this being the more correct translation. 
(The third line of the third verse as written by Kethe ran ‘“ We 
are his Flocke....” It would appear that in an edition of the 
Psalter published in Edinburgh in 1578 the word “ folk” was 
substituted for Kethe’s word “ flocke,” but it does not seem to 
have been generally accepted, and was not adopted by the General 
Assembly in its 1650 revision.) 

Strange to say this psalm was in the Genevan-printed edition 
attributed to Sternhold, but in a reissue of it printed in Great 
Britain towards the end of the year (1561), the psalm has attached 
to it the initials ‘‘ W.K.,” and these are found in all subsequent 
editions of the Scottish Psalter, but it remained anonymous in 
the English Old Version. 

The tune of the Old Hundredth was taken from the French 
Psalter, in which it was the ‘“ proper” tune for the 134th psalm. 

With the publication in 1561 of the still uncompleted Psalter, 
the literary labours of the Genevan group of refugees came to an 
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end. Their work included the ‘ Forme” of prayers, a new 
translation of the Bible, and a revised and enlarged metrical 
version of the Psalms. As these were taken over en bloc by the 
Church of Scotland, it is interesting to note that, so far as the 
Psalter is concerned, all the men who had had a hand in its 
preparation were Englishmen, with the possible exception of 
Kethe ; they were all, with the same possible exception, Oxford 
men; and apart from Sternhold himself, they had all been, or 
afterwards became, clergymen of the Church of England. 


Not very much is known about William Kethe. His name 
suggests that he was of Scottish origin, but he was probably in 
Anglican Orders, since he was appointed to the living of Okeford 
Superior, in Dorsetshire, in 1561. It is presumed that he died 
there in 1608 as his successor was instituted in that year. He had 
been one of the refugees at Frankfort but attached himself to the 
Genevan party, and was one of the group which, after the death 
of Mary, remained in that city to complete the new translation 
of the Bible and to enlarge the Psalter. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that his work should, like Whittingham’s, betray the influence 
on it of the French versions and music. Indeed of the sixty tunes 
found in this edition no less than eighteen are taken from the 
Psalter of Marot and Beza, while of the twenty-five psalms 
contributed to it by Kethe only seven are in the Common Metre 
beloved of Sternhold and Hopkins. 


The first General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland met in 
1560, but there is no documentary evidence extant to show what 
steps it took to secure the completion of the Psalter. The earliest 
reference we have to the matter is in the minutes of its proceedings 
of December, 1562, when a sum of £200 was voted as a loan to one 
Lekprevik, to enable him to procure the plant necessary to print it. 


It may be assumed that the matter was placed in the hands of 
a committee, and that it, taking the British reprint of the 1560-1 
Genevan Psalter as a basis, proceeded to fill in the remaining 
blanks. These hiatuses were scattered throughout the collection, 
the longest break being between the 94th and 109th psalms. 
Certain of the deficiencies were made good by taking over from 
the completed English Psalter its versions of forty-two psalms. 
These included two of the posthumous versions by Sternhold, 
the 18th and 22nd, but his 23rd was passed over in favour of a 
rendering by Whittingham, which eventually found a place in 
the later English editions as an alternative version. This was 
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the only one of Sternhold’s psalms which was rejected by the 
Church of Scotland. 

From the English collection were also taken thirty psalms by 
Hopkins, eight by Thomas Norton and two by John Marchant. 
To fill the twenty-one vacancies left the work of two undoubted 
Scotsmen was accepted. These were John Craig and Robert 
Pont, prominent members of the Assembly, and they furnished 
fifteen and six renderings respectively. 

A short account of the new contributors may not be without 
interest. Thomas Norton—1532-1584—was a Cambridge man, 
a barrister and a son-in-law of Cranmer. He was a writer of 
English and Latin verse, and was the joint author with Sackville 
of the earliest tragedy in English and in blank verse, namely 
The Tragedie of Gorboduc. He also translated the “ Institutions” 
of Calvin. Successful as a lawyer, he became a leading member 
of the House of Commons, representing eventually the City of 
London. An ardent Protestant, he was in 1581 appointed Official 
Censor of the Queen’s Catholic Subjects. His psalms were all 
written in C.M. 

Of John Marchant not much is known save that he was in Holy 
Orders and held livings in Essex. There has indeed been some 
controversy as to whether he really was the author of the two 
psalms attributed to him, the 131st and the 135th. 

Robert Pont (1524-1606) was a native of Perthshire. He 
attended the first General Assembly as a representative of the 
Kirk Session of St. Andrews, and was declared by the Assembly to 
be qualified for the Ministry or for Teaching. He was one of the 
committee appointed to “sight” (revise) the 1561 Book of 
Discipline, and was appointed Minister of the Word and Sacra- 
ments at Dunblane in 1562. He was Moderator of the General 
Assembly on several occasions and from time to time had important 
matters placed in his hands to deal with. Among these was the 
disagreeable task of pronouncing excommunication against Adam 
Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, for marrying Queen Mary to Earl 
Bothwell. Though not a lawyer he had the unique distinction 
conferred upon him of being appointed a Lord of Session by the 
regent Mar. Finally he became minister of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh. In 1601 the Assembly commissioned him to revise 
the Psalter, but there is no record of this task ever having been 
carried out. 

John Craig was an Aberdeenshire man, born in or about 1512, 
and died in 1600, In early life he joined the Dominican Order 
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at St. Andrews, but becoming suspected of holding heretical 
views, he fled to Bologna, where he was admitted to another 
house of his own Order. While there he had occasion to read the 
Institutes of Calvin, and having expressed sympathy with his 
teachings, was again charged with heresy and condemned to 
death. Escaping in an almost miraculous way to Vienna, he 
there obtained from Maximilian a safe conduct to England. 
Arriving in Scotland, he was in 1560 appointed Minister of 
Holyrood House and of the King’s household. In 1563 he became 
Associate Minister with Knox of the High Church in Edinburgh 
and gained fame by his refusal to publish the banns of marriage 
between Queen Mary and Bothwell. Twice Moderator of the 
General Assembly, he was for a time Superintendent of Mar, 
Buchan and Aberdeen. 

Craig and Pont were the only two Scottish ministers who con- 
tributed to the old Scottish Psalter. Their united contributions 
amounted to only twenty-one of the one hundred and fifty psalms, 
less than one sixth of the whole. Neither of them confined himself 
to Common Metre verses. 

The necessary additions to the Psalter were apparently com- 
pleted during the year 1564, since the following entry appears in 
the Minutes of the General Assembly :— 

“‘ Sess. 2d holdin the 26 of December 1564. It was ordained 
that everie Minister, Exhorter and Reader have one of the Psalme 
Bookes latelie printed in Edinburgh, and use the order contained 
therein in prayers....” 

In the following February Lekprevik obtained a Privy Seal 
authority to “ print the Psalms of David in Scottish Metre,” 
from which it may be inferred that he had hitherto received only 
ecclesiastical sanction for so doing. 

When finally published the Psalter had the following title 
page -— 

“The Forme of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments, 
&c., vsed in the English Church at Geneva, approved and received 
by the Churche of Scotland, whereunto besydes that was in the 
former bokes, are also added sondrie other prayers, with the 
whole Psalmes of David in English meter .... Printed at 
Edinburgh by Robert Lekprevik. M.D.L.X.V.” 

As heretofore a “‘ Contents” was supplied at the beginning of 
each psalm, but the usual appendix with metrical versions of the 
Ten Commandments and of other passages of Scripture, was 
omitted. 
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The Corpus of the psalter was now complete, and although the 
Assembly in 1601, as already mentioned, commissioned Pont to 
revise it, there is no evidence of this having been done, and it 
remained substantially unchanged till it was superseded by the 
Scottish modification of Rous’s version in 1650. 

During the intervening period, however, certain additions 
were made to it. In 1575 Bassandine, a publisher, reintroduced 
in an appendix certain of the ‘‘ Spiritual Songs’ which were a 
feature of the Genevan and English Psalters. They consisted of 
metrical paraphrases of the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments 
with a metrical prayer appended, the ‘‘ Second Lamentation of 
a Sinner,” and, separate from these, the Veni Creator. In this 
edition, too, there appeared for the first time a metrical doxology 
to be sung at the end of the 148th psalm. A complete set of these 
formulae, which were known as “‘ Conclusions,’ was furnished in 
an edition published in 1595. They had been a feature of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s Metrical Psalter (1559-60), but as they do not 
appear in all of the subsequent editions, it would seem probable 
that they were not in very general use, and they were finally 
abandoned in the 1650 psalter, possibly as a concession to the 
English Puritans. It is, however, interesting to note that those 
who advocated their omission were regarded as “ novators” 
(i.e., innovators). That their poetic merit was not of a very high 
order is evidenced by the following C.M. Conclusion :— 

Glore to the Father, to the Sonne, 
And to the Holy Ghost, 

As it was in the Beginning, 
Is now and aye shall last. 

In the 1595 edition referred to there was appended to each 
psalm a “‘ prayer upon the Psalm.” For such collects there had 
also been a precedent in Parker’s Psalter. As they do not appear 
in any subsequent issue, it may be assumed that they never came 
into general use, and may have been intended for private devotions 
only. They have been republished from time to time in whole 
or in part, but for the benefit of those who have never seen them 
a specimen is reproduced. It was appended to Psalm 130. 

“ Pitiful Father, quha is full of mercie, that neuer reiectes 
the Prayers of them that callis upon thee in treuth and veritie ; 
Haif mercie upon us, and destroy the multitude of our iniquities, 
according to the treuth of thy promises, quhilkis thou has promisit 
unto us, and quhairin vve repose our haille confidence, according 
as we are teichit be the Word of thy Sone, our onelie Saviour.” 
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In the year 1599, John Gibsoun, of Edinburgh, received a 
royal licence to import and dispose of an edition of the psalter 
printed in Middleburg, in which the prose version of the psalms 
was set out on the margins of the appropriate pages. This practice 
had apparently originated in Holland, a psalter having been 
published there in 1540 which had a marginal printing of the 
Latin prose of each psalm. In like fashion the 1562 psalter of 
Marot and Beza had the French prose in the margins. The 
custom was persevered with in Scotland throughout the lifetime 
of the Old Version, the prose being that of the Genevan Bible. 
There was one exception to this, namely the edition published in 
1633 by Raban, of Aberdeen, in which the Authorised Version 
was used; an indication, Livingston suggests, of the royalist 
sentiment of that city! On the other hand in the 1635 edition, 
published by Hart of Edinburgh, the Genevan version is reverted 
to. 

The music of the Psalter is not within the scope of this paper, 
nor is it within the competence of its writer. But this much 
may be said. In the 1547 and 1549 editions no music was pro- 
vided, but in the “ One and Fifty” psalms of 1556, there was a 
tune set to each psalm. When the number of psalms reached the 


“ Four score and Seven’ of 1560-1, the supply of tunes seems to 
have run short, and the difficulty was surmounted by suggesting 
psalms the “ proper’ tunes of which were suitable for the psalms 
not so provided for. At the top of each such psalm there was 
placed the formula :—‘“‘ Sing this as the .. . th psalm.” Naturally 
certain tunes became popular as substitutes, and the C.M. 
“‘ proper ”’ tune for the 108th psalm was used so frequently that 
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it became known as the “Old Common” tune. Gradually a 
new class of tunes arose not linked to any particular psalm, and 
so, for purposes of identification, it became necessary to assign 
names to them. In the 1615 Psalter these tunes, or “ tones,” 
numbered twelve, in the 1633 edition fourteen, and in the 1635 
edition there were thirty-one. They were all in Common Metre. 
In the 1633 edition the Common Tunes were harmonised in four 
parts, the melody or ‘‘ Church Part” being in the Tenor. In 
the 1635 edition all the tunes were similarly harmonised in four 
parts. 

Such then is the history of the “ Old Version.” Throughout 
its career it met with criticism. As we have seen the General 
Assembly of 1601 desired its revision, and the Long Parliament 
demanded from the Westminster Assembly of Divines a better 
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Psalter. But while its use in Scotland was abolished in 1650 
by the edict of the Assembly, it retained much of its popularity 
in England until well on in the nineteenth century. While the 
last edition issued by the Cambridge University Press, the then 
official publishers, appeared in 1828, there is in the collection of 
hymnals at the Central Hall, Manchester, a Book of Common 
Prayer dated as late as 1858 which has bound up with it both the 
“Old” and “ New” versions. 

Whatever its demerits may have been from the literary point 
of view, Julian claims that the grand note of our greatest hymns, 
impregnation with Scripture, is in great measure the heritage of 
the paraphrases of the “ Old Version.” 

THE FAMILY TREE OF THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH OLD VERSIONS 
OF THE PSALMs. 
1547 (19). 
1549 (44). 
Genevan 1556 (51). 
Genevan 1558 (62). 
English Scottish 
1560 (65). ?? Day’s Genevan 1560-1 (87). 
(or Jugge & Cawood.) 
1561 (83). Day’s. British 1561 (90). (Reissue.) 
1562 (Complete). Day’s. 
Scottish 1564 (150). 

N.B.—The numerals in brackets indicate the number of psalms 

in each edition. 





REV. EDWARD BOWLES. 


1617—1662. 
By Councillor T. Gray, York. 


It was about nine o’clock in the morning on the 15th of January, 
1655, in the City of York, “‘ the rose red city half as old as Time ” 
—a seasonable winter’s morning. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and the Council of twenty-four, wearing their scarlet 
gowns lined with fur, the Chamberlains and the Common Council 
in their black Court-gowns, were assembled at the Guild or Com- 
mon Hall. 

The doors being closed, one out of three Aldermen chosen was 
elected Lord Mayor for the next term of office. From that day 
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until the day of swearing in, which was the 3rd of February, he 
was styled Lord Elect. After the election those present retired 
to refresh themselves, which refreshment consisted of twelve 
gallons of red and white wine, five gallons of which were partaken 
of in the inner room by the Upper House, and six gallons by the 
Commoners; white rolls and other articles of food were also 
provided. 

After refreshing themselves they passed through the hall and 
conducted the Lord Elect to his own house, where usually a noble 
feast was prepared for the company. 

On this occasion the Lord Elect was Stephen Watson, a grocer, 
who had been Lord Mayor once previously, so we must suppose 
the usual good fare would be present. We should have also 
noticed the Staff of Honour borne by the Right-hand Sheriff, 
walking between the two Esquires, and going immediately before 
the Lord Mayor and Lord Elect, to the new Lord Mayor’s house, 
and there the Sheriff would present the same to the Lady Mayoress 
Elect, wishing her joy of her honour. 

When the day of swearing-in arrived the Lord Elect proceeded 
to the Lord Mayor’s house, and from thence walked in procession 
with the members of the Corporation dressed in their gowns of 
State, to the Council Chamber on Old Ouse Bridge, where certain 
accounts were taken of the belongings of the Corporation. The 
procession having again formed, they marched to the Common 
Hall, where the new Lord Mayor took the usual oaths, one to the 
State and the other to uphold the welfare of the City of York ; 
the Swordbearer wearing the Cap of Maintenance kneeling down 
and holding the book whilst Mr. Recorder repeated the oaths to 
his Lordship. 

After the oaths were taken, the Sword-bearer took the gold 
chain from off the retiring Lord Mayor’s neck and placed it about 
the neck of the new Lord Mayor. 

I do not intend to go into further details of feasts provided, 
but to point out that on this particular date, 3rd February, 1655, 
the procession was re-formed, and, preceded by the Sword-bearer, 
they marched from the Guild Hall, through Stonegate and Peter- 
gate to the Cathedral, where a sermon was preached entitled 
“‘ The Dutie and Danger of Swearing.” 

The preacher on this occasion was the Rev. Edward Bowles, 
M.A., the most famous of the four appointed by Parliament to 
the City of York. The Rev. Edward Bowles was the son of the 
Rev. Oliver Bowles, of Sutton, in Bedfordshire, a member of the 
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Assembly of Divines and author of the work entitled ‘“ Pastor 
Evangelicus.”’ He was born in February, 1617, and was educated 
at St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, under the guidance of Dr. 
Sibbs and Dr. Brownrigg, and at the age of 27 published a Tract 
called ‘‘ The Mystery of Iniquity still working in the three King- 
doms,” 1643. He was for some time Chaplain to the Earl of 
Manchester, and upon York being taken over by Parliament 
was constituted one of the four ministers maintained by the State 
to have oversight of the spiritual life of the city. He occupied 
that position for about 16 years, until his ejection through the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity. It appears that he was absent 
from York at various times. In the list of Officers of the Army 
formed under the command of His Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
we find that Master Bowles was Chaplain to the army, and on 
Lord’s Day, 20th July, 1645 (before the storming of Bridgewater), 
in the afternoon, he preached a sermon of preparation to encourage 
the soldiers to go on, the drums beating afterwards. He was 
chosen by General Fairfax to take the news of the victory of the 
Battle of Naseby to London. On April 16th, 1648, he preached 
a sermon before the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, entitled ‘‘ Good Counsell for Evil Times.” 
The Epistle Dedicatory to this sermon was written from York, 
on 15th May, 1648. He was also the author of a Shorter Catechism, 
published in 1676, after his death. This publication was mentioned 
during the famous Hewley trial as having been adopted by Lady 
Hewley to be learnt by candidates for admission into her hospitals. 
I have not come across any other printed works except the four 
mentioned. 

Bowles married Elizabeth Hutton, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hutton, of Poppleton (a village near York), the widow of John 
Robinson, Esq., of Deighton. Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, whose 
daughter was a relation, by marriage, of Edward Bowles’ wife, 
made him his Chaplain and honoured him with his confidence and 
regard. He lived for some time in the Minster Yard, each of the 
four ministers appointed having a house provided to live in or 
£10 per annum to find one. On May 4th, 1649, the “‘ Committee ” 
allowed him to have Lord Fauconberge’s house for three years 
at arent of £10 per year. This house was situated in St. Saviour- 
gate, in which street still stands the original Presbyterian Church 
founded in 1692, also the Lady Hewley Hospitals. 

In a letter written to Lord Fairfax, at York, from Sion College 
London, March 18th, 1644, we find that Edward Bowles had just 
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lost his father and that Sir Thomas Fairfax was at that time 
suffering from a painful disease. We learn also that the Lords 
were influenced in adopting the General’s list of officers for the 
army, by the resolute expression of public opinion in the City of 
London. In a letter written to Lord Fairfax by Bowles from 
York dated May 22nd, 1647, we find him much concerned as to 
the probable conduct of the army when disbanded, and the same 
letter contains other matters of such interest that I quote it in 
full. 

“For the Right Honourable The Lord Fairfax, 

*‘At Denton, These. 

““ My Lord, 

“I received letters from Mr. Rushworth by this post wherein 
“he desires to be excused to your lordship for not writing, and 
“entreats me to transmit to your lordship what I received, the 
“substance of which is this, that the proceedings of the Par- 
“liament and City against the army are very violent. They 
“have voted to send for their train of artillery to Oxford, to be 
** bestowed for the service of Ireland, and to send commissioners 
“to disband the army, with eight weeks’ pay; and sent the 
“General down on Thursday last. (I pray God direct him to 
“avoid the snares are laid for him.) The army have drawn up 
“ their grievances, and, for aught I hear, intend to present them ; 
“ but are very doubtful what to do when the commissioners come 
“to disband them. I pray God direct them for the best, rather _ 
“than to suffer them to do ill. The King hath anticipated the 
“ propositions with an answer to the halves. The militia for 
“ ten years, and after that to be disposed as in the days of Queen 
“Elizabeth. The Presbytery for three years, of which, he says, 
“he thinks they will be weary in that time: provided he may 
“ enjoy his liberty in his own chapel: that he may send twenty 
“‘ divines to the Assembly to consider of a Church Government : 
“to pass acts for the Parliament’s debts, including his own: 
“confirming acts of the new Great Seal, so that they confirm 
“the old: an Act of Oblivion for all delinquencies. I doubt 
“not but your lordship hath these advertisements from other 
“hands ; but I could not neglect the trust reposed in me, much 
“less my duty to your lordship, which I shall personally tender 
“ as soon as possibly I may, which I hope will be this day se’nnight. 
“In the meantime I am, my lord, 

“Your lordship’s most humble servant, 
“ York, May 22nd, 1647.” “‘ Edward Bowles. 





Not the least interesting aspect of Edward Bowles’ life was the 
part he took in the Restoration of Charles II. He corresponded 
with General Monk, held conferences with him and Lord Fairfax, 
and preached before Monk and his officers in York Minster on 
Sunday, 16th January, 1660. The House of Commons appointed 
Lord Fairfax to lead a commission to proceed to the Hague, with 
an invitation to Charles to return to England. He was accom- 
panied by Edward Bowles, and young Brian Fairfax and others. 
As all students of history know, the Restoration did not issue to 
the satisfaction of those mainly responsible for its accomplish- 
ment. Before returning to York, Edward Bowles visited Monk 
and said, ‘‘ You have given up your opportunities to do your 
country service, for a feather in your cap and a trifling honour. 
But the Lord says of you as He did of Coniah, ‘ Write this man 
childless, a man that shall not prosper in his days ; for no man of 
his seed shall prosper.’ Your title will be mentioned as a re- 
proach to yourself, and after your son has had it a little while 
it will go out in a snuff. As for me, I have buried the good old 
cause, and am now going to bury myself.” At Doncaster, on 
his way north, he was met by several clergymen, to whom he 
bewailed the hand he had had in the Restoration. He was 
offered the Deanery of York if he would conform, but he refused. 
He was also elected in April, 1661 to the Vicarage of Leeds, 
but Dr. John Lake (afterwards Bishop of Chichester), was in- 
stituted instead. He was so much beloved by the citizens that 
after his exclusion from the Minster he was allowed to preach 
at All Saints’ Pavement and St. Martin’s, Micklegate. As the 
day approached for the non-conforming clergy to be expelled, 
he grew sick, dying of a broken heart at the early age of 49, and 
was buried at All Saints’ Church, his funeral sermon being preached 
by his friend Josiah Hunter. 

Many interesting facts in connection with his life in York are 
found in accounts written after his death by people who knew 
him. 

He, along with others, sent a petition to Parliament in 1647, 
asking them to lay the foundation of a university at York, and 
in 1649 we find his name mentioned in a letter from the Lord 
Mayor of York to the Members of Parliament representing the 
City of York, informing them that they had written to Edward 
Bowles asking him to draw up a petition for the continuance of 
the rents which were used for the upkeep of the Minster. 

He was indeed a great man, an excellent scholar, and one of 
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more than usual prudence. He had a clear head, and a warm 
heart. His preaching was very acceptable, not only to his friends 
and followers, but to strangers; even those of a contrary judg- 
ment approved well of it. Sir Chr. Wyvel writes of him: “ Being 
a man of very great abilities, and those well cultivated with 
reading and meditation, he had a neat way of expressing his 
mind briefly and sententiously, but yet with plainness and very 
intelligibly. He had a clearness in his notions, and that made 
him utter them without obscurity. Besides he did not spend 
his time about Mint and Cummin, &c., but the weightier things 
of the Law and Gospel, which have the greatest relish with sober 
minds.” It was a custom at that time to take down discourses 
in shorthand and enlarge them at home, and we find that several 
volumes were so written of Bowles’ sermons. These were 
treasured and read in families. His prayers were as powerful 
as his sermons; there were four things he mostly prayed for: 
Sound Doctrine, Purity in Worship, true Christian Liberty, and 
the Power of Godliness. Of his character, it is recorded that he 
was very prudent in conversation, rather reserved to strangers, 
but open and familiar with his friends. He had a bias for good- 
ness, and made it his endeavour to promote honest designs upon 
all occasions. He exercised remarkable powers in the government 
of civic affairs, being the spring that moved all the wheels in the 
City of York, and he promoted through the magistrates many 
reforms without himself being prominent. As to physique, he 
was a tall and lovely person, of a fresh and clear complexion. 
He lectured every Tuesday morning in the Minster, also on Wed- 
nesdays, besides taking duty at St. Martin’s, and All Saints’, 
Pavement. He appears to have been the leader at the quarterly 
meetings of the City and County Ministers. We find his name on 
the Testimonial of Ordination of Matthew Hill, M.A., to the 
Ministry of Helaugh (a village near York). He no doubt was 
responsible for the preservation of the glorious glass of the Cathe- 
dral of York, during a very difficult period in its history. I am 
reminded of three lines of Milton’s when I think of Edward Bowles: 
“Men whose life, learning, faith and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul ; 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 

Such are a few facts of one of the men who lived at a time when 
“They rushed upon the sword in liberty’s cause.” 

The bust portrait illustrating this article was exhibited in an 
exhibition of Yorkshire Worthies, held at Leeds in 1868, and was 
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then in possession of Leonard C. Hartley, Esq. It is painted on 
canvas 30 inches by 25 inches. The two sermons also illustrated 
are now in the Library of the Presbyterian Historical Society. 
Edward Bowles’ Catechism appears as appendix No. 3 in T. W. 
Tottie’s ‘“‘ Lady Hewley’s Charities,” printed in 1834. There is 
a copy of “ The Mysterie of Iniquity ” in the York Minster Library. 

A few notes about the printer of the ‘‘ Dutie and Danger of 
Swearing ’’ sermon may be of interest. 

After the success of the Parliamentarians at Marston Moor, the 
Royalist Printing Press, which had been established by Stephen 
Bulkley, was closed. Thomas Broad was employed by the 
Corporation in 1644, and we find in the City Chamberlain’s 
accounts the following payment :— 

“To Mr. Tho. Broade, printer, for printing two orders by 
command xiiis.” Broad’s printing press was originally in 
Stonegate, opposite the Star Inn; afterwards he set up near the 
Guildhall Gates, and in 1647 the Corporation admitted him to the 
freedom of the city. Incidentally, the discovery of the “ Dutie”’ 
sermon proved a fact, which was not known in 1868 when Robert 
Davies wrote his Memoir of the York Press, namely, that Thomas 
Broad was in business as late as 1655. At this time York, along 
with the City of London and the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford were the only places where the art of printing was allowed 
to be exercised. 
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THE HORSLEY BI-CENTENARY. 


1782—1932. 


HIS MEMORIAL. 

It is a striking coincidence that the two authorities in England 
on its Roman Antiquities, John Horsley in his “ Britannia 
Romana,” and John Collingwood Bruce in his “ Roman Wall,” 
should both have been Tynesiders and Presbyterians ; the first 
a Minister of the English Presbyterian section, and the second 
a Licentiate of the United Presbyterian section of our present 
Presbyterian Church of England. But there the likeness ends, 
for while the latter came to the highest honour which his 
Church could bestow, to a unique place in the affection of all, 
gentle and simple, in his Community, to his grave in a good old 
age, and to a memorial in the Cathedral of his native city, the 
former came to the privations, and the deprivations of a country 
minister, to a divided allegiance between his work and his hobby, 
to a death that men called premature at the age of forty-six 
years, to a nameless grave, and even to that on sufferance. But 
lives of good men have their times of remembrance, and after 
a lapse of two centuries after his death and the publication of the 
great work to which he gave his life, the Antiquarian Society of 
his native district, by the establishment of the Horsley Memorial 
Lectureship in Armstrong College, Newcastle, and the placing 
of a Memorial Tablet, in enduring bronze, in the porch of St. 
George’s Presbyterian Church, Morpeth, to which congregation 
he ministered, have made worthy if belated recognition of a 
pioneer in his branch of history, and a soldier in the ranks of 
science. 

Even his personality has been obscured. A century elapsed 
after his death before he attracted the attention of biographers 
and students of local history. Since then William Turner, 
John Hodgson, Geo. Tate, J. Hodgson Hinde, W. H. D. Longstaff, 
Alec Gordon, and last and most definitely, the late J. C. Hodgson, 
have tried their best to feature him, and yet withal his is still an 
elusive personality. What follows has been garnered from their 
labours, with gleanings from the writer’s own. 


HIS ANCESTRY AND PARENTAGE. 

To begin at the beginning with his birth, who was he? The 
late J. C. Hodgson has brought the truth to sight by a process 
of elimination among contemporaries of the same name. First 
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that he was mot the Rev. John Horsley, a Presbyterian student 
who took his degree at Edinburgh, who married the daughter of 
Prof. Wm. Hamilton there, the Minister of Cramond, and who died 
at Newcastle in 1777 while Rector of Newington, London. Second 
that he was not the John Horsley who was land agent at Wid- 
drington for the forfeited estates there, purchased by the York 
Building Co., although he also was a Presbyterian, and one of the 
trustees of the New Morpeth Meeting in 1721. The Widdrington 
Parish Registers have :—‘‘ 1726. Ap. 2. Buried Mr. John 
Horsley in Widdrington.” All the evidence goes to prove that 
he was the John Horsley, son of Thomas Horsley, of Newcastle, 
draper, (by his marriage by licence, May 9th, 1670, with Isobel 
Heselrigg, of Felton, widow), who was baptised at St. Hilda’s, 
South Shields on April 20th, 1684. The registers of the same 
parish have entries of the Harle and Ledgard families, whom 
Horsley mentions in his notes as relations, and who were among 
the descendants of John Casyn, the Newcastle Alderman referred 
to in the same place as his great-uncle, and whose pedigree, along 
with that of the Horsleys, is extant. 


HIS TRAINING AND MINISTRY. 

He was educated at the Grammar School of Newcastle, from which 
at the age of fourteen he entered the University of Edinburgh on 
March 2nd, 1698-9. (There were no secondary schools in Scotland 
at that time, and boys went straight from the Parish schools to 
the University, so that the average age of the Scots undergraduate 
was much less than in England: at 12 years was a common 
entry.) 

He graduated M.A. on April 29th, 1701, then entered upon his 
Divinity Course, and after licence and a period as probationer, 
part of which was spent at Morpeth, he was ordained there by 
the Northumberland “‘ Class ”’ in 1708 as successor to his kinsman 
Jonathan Harle, M.D., on the latter’s translation to Alnwick. 
Harle was the first regular minister, after the Revolution, to the 
congregation, where the Presbyterian Clergy during the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth had included John Pye, Nathaniel 
Burnaud, and John Thompson. 

We get a glimpse of him there in the year after his ordination, 
1709, when Dr. Edmund Calamy, the historian, mentions calling 
upon him on his way to the Scottish Assembly, and again in 
“ Evans’ Lists of Presbyterian Chapels, 1717-29,” which reports 
“ Morpeth and Newbiggin, with 200 hearers including 10 county 
voters: Minister—John Horsley.” As a matter of fact the 
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Morpeth congregation was a kind of “ power house” for the 
district ; there is record of them holding services not only at 
Newbiggin, but also at Ashington, Coupen Quay, and Widdrington; 
indeed, as we know from Horsley’s reports on “ Rainfalls,” he 
had his home at the latter place in 1722-3. At Morpeth, as a 
means of augmenting his scanty stipend, Horsley, as was common, 
kept an Academy, and we learn from Jeremy’s “ Presbyterian 
Fund” that he had at least three students from that trust, two 
of them being transferred in 1726 to the Academy at Tiverton, 
in Devon, kept by John Moor from 1721-29. 

Among his local pupils was Newton Ogle, of Kirkley, afterwards 
Dean of Windsor, who erected the monument in honour of his 
hero, William III, which still adorns the Park at the family seat 
at Kirkley Hall, now in the occupance of Lord Kirkley, a bene- 
factor of our Westminster College. 

Contemporary with Dean Ogle was John Blyth, the Presby- 
terian minister there, whose son, Newton Ogle Blyth (the Dean 
was his godfather ; for the Hall and the “ Meeting ” there, whose 
windows can still be traced in the domestic buildings, were on 
good terms,) along in turn with his son, the Rev. James Blyth, 
carried on in their native Northumberland, at Kirkley, and 
Branton, a ministry covering a century and a half. In addition 
to pastoral work, itinerating, and his Academy, it fell to Horsley 
to be responsible for the erection of their first regular Church 
in 1721, which still survives, and is in use as a hall. 

HIS VOCATION AND AVOCATION. 

Hitherto his only essay in literature and publication had been 
a tractate, published in 1710, in reply to one by Benjamin Bennett, 
the successor of Dr. Richard Gilpin, but during the second half 
of his twenty-four years’ ministry other voices were calling him. 
Science was one, and the outcome of a series of experiments and 
a course of lectures in Morpeth, Alnwick, and Newcastle, was the 
publication of two volumes, one dealing with “ Scientific Prin- 
ciples,’ and another with ‘“ Observations on Rainfalls,” 1722, 
from which time onward there was a steady output of volumes 
and tracts on the “ Frailty of Man,” ‘‘ Conformity to Christ,” 
“ Resurrection,” “‘ Vows in Trouble,’ ‘“ Funeral Sermon” for 
his predecessor, with a “ Life,’’ with unpublished matter for a 
“‘ Map of Northumberland,” and a “‘ History of Northumberland,” 
which latter saw the light in recent years. Divinity was his job, 
science his recreation, but archaeology was his obsession, and he 
gave all his later leisure to his Magnum Opus. 
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HIS “ BRITANNIA ROMANA.” 

This work is ‘‘ part of the literary history of the country,” “a 
monument of judgment and deduction,” and it brought him 
the Fellowship of the Royal Society (F.R.S.) on May 8th, 1729, the 
year Sir Hans Soane was President. He himself says he collected 
the materials at great pains, travelling some thousands of miles 
examining and re-examining inscriptions, at great expense of 
time and money, and engaging in an extensive correspondence, 
and at one time he had some twenty Roman altars accumulated at 
Morpeth. The sub-title was the “ Roman Antiquities of Great 
Britain,” in three books: History, Inscriptions, Geography. Folio, 
520 pages, 100 copperplates, published by Osborne & Longman, 
London, 1732. It was the only Edition, the plates were melted 
down in 1784; the large paper edition is extremely rare, and the last 
time the writer saw one for sale the list price was £42: the 
“ Perkins” copy sold for £73 10s. 

HIS ESCHATOLOGY. 

He wrote to a friend on its completion “ that he was quite 
wearied out,” and with the reflection “‘ that it might never repay 
himself and his family the money expended upon it.” It was a 
presage and a portent, for broken in health, when the excitement 
of going on with it ceased, there was the reaction, and he died in 
a fit of apoplexy on January 12th, 1732, ten days after writing 
the dedication of his great work which he never saw in its final 
form. His body was laid in the churchyard of the Parish Church 
at Morpeth, its most distinguished occupant, yet the incumbent 
would not enter the burial in the Register, but made a note at the 
end of the book (Nonconformist section): ‘‘ 1731-2, buried 
Jan. 15th, Mr. John Horsley,” He left a widow, one son, and 
six daughters, his library, which was sold on April 4th, 1733, 
“from his house at Morpeth,” and his scientific apparatus, which 
after his death did duty at Rotherham’s Academy, at Kendal, 
then in turn at Warrington Academy, and New College, Hackney, 
finally coming to rest in the Museum of the Williams Library, in 
London, where a few fragments still survive. 

R.S.R. 
SOME TRIBUTES. 

Speaking at the Horsley Memorial Inaugural Lecture in the 
King’s Hall of Armstrong College, Newcastle, on Wednesday, 
27th April, 1932, Sir George McDonald, K.C.B., LL.D., F.B.A., 
said :— 

“The ‘ Britannia Romana’ was a remarkable achievement, 
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work of such a quality could only have been done by a remarkable 
man, and yet our knowledge of him as an individual is meagre 
in the extreme. 

“It was Hadrian’s Wall that kindled his interest but his 
horizon widened till it included the whole island. When his 
great work appeared it proved to be far ahead of its time in con- 
ception and execution, and although his collection of inscriptions 
has been supplemented, and in part superseded, and new methods 
of handling the material devised yet, even to-day, students who 
ignore Horsley will do so at their peril. Throughout the 
whole of the eighteenth and the greater part of the nineteenth 
century he bestrode the narrow road of Romano-British Archae- 
ology like a Colossus, and it is well that he should be held in 
remembrance to-day.” 


Speaking at the unveiling of a Memorial Tablet in the porch 
of the Presbyterian Church at Morpeth, on Tuesday, October 
27th, 1932, the gift of Lord Kirkley, R. C. Bosanquet, Esq., 
Vice-President of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society, said :— 

“In presenting a scholar so cautious, so exact, and so accurate 
it is fitting to speak soberly. His achievement was this. In an 
age still fettered by tradition and authority he had the courage 


to reject much speculative lumber and observe for himself. His 
book is still of the highest value. To-day we rank it among the 
classics and books that deserve to be reprinted without the 
alteration of words, because they reflect the judgment of a great 
mind and the precise state of knowledge at a given time and 
place.” 

Mr. Bosanquet prefaced his address by a survey of historical 
and geographical learning in Horsley’s time, showed the influence 
of Presbyterianism in the North, where it is embraced by many 
county families and farmers. He also exhibited a copy of the 
“‘ Britannia Romana,” explaining its topographical features and 
make up, handing over the Tablet to the Town and Church to 
record Horsley’s services to learning as an explorer and historian of 
Roman Britain, and to preserve his memory in the town where 
he lived and died. 

Speaking at the unveiling of a Tablet on the wall of the Royal 
Grammar School at Newcastle, on Tuesday, November 8th, 1932, 
the gift of Sir Arthur Sutherland, Professor Wright Duff, Vice- 
Principal of Armstrong College, said :— 
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Horsley was a famous scholar of that school who wrote the one 
exhaustive work on Roman Britain and who was claimed by 
J. B. Collingwood to be the equal of Gibbon. 

Horsley would have been delighted if he could have foreseen 
that Roman-British Archaeology was to find a place in the 
curriculum of the University in his own locality. He faced years 
of hard toil and uncomfortable travel for thousands of miles, and 
possessed so much of the insight of the true antiquary that he 
was led to present suggestions and hints which have been amply 
corroborated by the research work of present-day archaeologists. 

Appropriately a collection of books in use at the school in his 
time as a pupil will be found in the library on view. 

It was through the good offices of the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle that the Memorial Tablets were provided. 





JOHN KNOX’S GENEVAN 
SERVICE BOOK, 1556. 


A BRIEF REPLY TO THE REv. J. HAy COLLIGAN. 


While sincerely thanking Mr. Colligan for his kindly tribute to 
my work in his lecture last year, and though I am in agreement 
with a large portion of his lecture, there are certain questions 
raised in it which I cannot ignore. 

I think he goes too far when he denies the authorship of the 
“Troubles ” to Whittingham on the grounds that he writes of 
himself in the third person ; Knox, for example, did so throughout 
in his “‘ Historie.” But the authorship is not of first importance ; 
the trustworthiness is the main point, and that is generally agreed 
upon. 

Our difference in dates is more apparent than real; the book 
was compiled in 1555, but published in 1556. But Mr. Colligan 
is mistaken about the date of the New Year in Geneva ; this was 
reckoned from January at least as early as 1532 (v. Lorimer, 
Knox and C. of E., p. 212; Martin, Les Prots. Anglais, p. 79), 
and the Records of the City Council and the Baptismal Register 
of the English Exiles’ Church prove its use in 1556. 

I agree that Whittingham was probably the editor of the 
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Genevan Service Book ; I said so in my book, and also gave my 
reasons for attaching John Knox's name to it in the customary 
way (pp. 8,15). But I definitely part company with Mr. Colligan 
on the question of its first compilation. He objects to the view 
that it was originally drawn up at Frankfort by Knox, Whitting- 
ham, Gilby, Fox, and Cole. That is not merely my peculiar 
view ; it is deliberately stated in the “ Troubles” that the order 
drawn up by this committee is “ the same Order of Geneva which 
is nowe in print ” (Knox's Works, iv. 30). Nor is my statement 
that the English form of the book appeared before the Latin an 
“ hypothesis’; the Latin version of the Genevan Service Book 
is quite dissimilar in vocabulary and style to any previous Latin 
Reformed Service Book, while the English version is derived 
word for word in many places from Huycke’s English translation 
(1550) of Calvin’s service book, and in other places directly from 
the Book of Common Prayer. Plainly the English was the original, 
and the Latin version a translation made from it in the same year 
for the perusal of such scholars as were unable to read English. 

Further, Mr. Colligan curiously remarks that “ it is a mistake 
to suggest a connexion between the Geneva Service Book and the 
Directory of the Westminster Assembly.” But special reprints 
of the Genevan book were issued in 1641, 1642, 1644, to be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly of Divines when they met; and if we 
examine the wording of the Directory, we see in many places that 
it is a paraphrase of the wording in the Genevan book, and the 
order of many of the services is similar. I have noted these 
facts in my book (pp. 98, 102, &c.). 

Nor am I able to follow Mr. Colligan in his suggestion that we 
have a trace of the “epiclesis” in the prayer before sermon in 
the Genevan book, and not in the Consecration prayer at Com- 
munion. This is merely to twist words. The epiclesis is a 
technical term for the invocation of the Holy Spirit that the 
elements may be, to those who partake, the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ, and we must confine it to that. It 
is true that the prayer before sermon is also an invocation of 
the Holy Spirit upon the Word to be read and preached ; but 
no one has ever called it an epiclesis. It was in such a prayer 
in the early Church that the formal collects had their origin ; 
and to replace them by such a prayer was a return to primitive 
usage, thereby conforming to Calvin’s statement on the title- 
page of his service book that his ‘‘ form of prayers ” is “ according 
to the use of the ancient Church.” 
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Finally, in denying the Schwarz-Strasburg-Calvin influence 
on the English Genevan book, Mr. Colligan not only parts company 
from all recent researches of Protestant scholars on the Continent, 
but takes the far more serious step of completely ignoring the 
textual evidence of the collated source documents, which is so 
clear that he who runs may read. This is surely an impossible 
position for any serious historian. 

It is enough to give a single example. I quote below three 
confessions of sins, italicizing the related parts ; here I give them 
in translation, but the originals will be found in my book (pp. 
95-96, 87). 

1. From the Strasburg German service, 1537. 

Almighty, eternal God and Father, we confess and acknowledge that we 
are poor sinners conceived and born in sin, and therefore inclined to all evil 
and slothful in all good, that we continually transgress thy holy command- 
ments, and more and more corrupt ourselves ; nevertheless, we are displeased 
with ourselves, and beseech thy grace and help. Wherefore, most righteous 
and merciful God and Father, show thy mercy upon us, through thy Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; grant to us and increase in us thy Holy Spirit, that we, 
acknowledging from the bottom of our hearts our sin and unrighteousness, 
may come to be displeased with and penitent for it, die to it wholly and please 
thee entirely by a new life blessed of God. 


2. From Calvin’s Strasburg and Genevan service, 1542 onwards. 


Lord God, eternal and almighty Father, we confess and acknowledge 
unfeignedly before thy Divine Majesty, that we are poor sinners conceived 
and born in iniquity and corruption, inclined to evil, slothful in all good; and 
that in our vice we continually transgress thy holy commandments, whereby 
we purchase to ourselves through thy just judgment ruin and perdition. 
Nevertheless, O Lord, we are displeased with ourselves that we have committed 
sin against thee, and condemn ourselves and our vices with true an uae 


beseeching thee that thy grace may help in our calamity; wherefore, most 
righteous and most merciful Father, be pleased to have mercy upon us, in the 
Name of thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. And in blotting out our vices and 
sins, grant to us and from day to day increase in us the graces of thy Holy Spirit, 
that, acknowledging with our whole heart our unrighteousness, we may come to 
feel that displeasure which engenders a right penitence in us, so that it may 
mortify us to all sin, and bring forth in us fruits of righteousness and innocence 
such as may be agreeable to thee. 

3. From the Genevan Service Book, 1556. 

O Eternal God and moste mercifull father, we confesse, and acknowlage, 
here before thy diuine maiestie, that we ave miserable synners, conceyued and 
borne in synne and iniquitie, so that in vs there is no goodnes. For the fleshe 
euermore rebelleth againste the spirite, whereby we contynually transgresse 
thy holy preceptes, and commaundmentes, and so purchase to our selues, through 
thy iust iudgement, death and damnation. Notwithstandinge, (6 heauenly 
father) forasmoche as we are displeased with our selues for the synnes, that 
we haue committed against thee, and do unfeygnedly repent vs of the same: 
we moste humbly beseche thee, for Iesus Christes sake, to shewe thy mercie 
vpon vs, to forgive vs all our synnes, and to increase thy holy spirite in vs: 
that we acknowlaginge, from the botome of our hartes, our owne unrightuousnes, 
may from henseforth, not onley mortifie our sinfull lustes and affections, but 
also bringe forth such fruites, as may be agreable to thy most blessed wyll. 


That is the sort of documentary evidence which must be faced. 
In no place in his lecture does Mr. Colligan face it. I think also, 
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after perusing the ‘“ Histoire des Vaudois,” that Mr. Colligan 
hopes for too much from the Vaudois influence. Calvin’s own 
statement that he “‘ took and borrowed ’”’ the German service at 
Strasburg and such textual evidence as I have quoted above 
exclude any direct influence from the Vaudois. 

I have replied to Mr. Colligan reluctantly, and so far as I am 
concerned the controversy must end here; but I have felt that 
Mr. Colligan’s arbitrary position on some of these points demanded 
an answer. 


W. D. MAXWELL. 





PRESBYTERIANA. 


TAXATION OF ENTRIES OF BAPTISMS. 


Mr. Marcus Reid writes :— 

In your article entitled ‘““An Old London Register” in the 
May, 1932, issue of ‘‘ The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society of England,” you ask whether anyone can give further 
information of the taxation of entries of baptisms in the Baptismal 
Register of Wells Street Secession Church. If you have not 
already received this information, the following may be of interest 
to you. 

In 1783 the statute 23 Geo. III c.67 imposed “the new duty 
following : ” 

“‘ Upon the entry of any Burial, Marriage, Birth, or Christening 
in the Register of any Parish Precinct or Place in Great Britain 
a stamp duty of threepence.”’ 

This duty was extended in 1785 by 25 Geo. III c.75 to Protestant 
dissenters in these terms : 

“‘ Whereas it is expedient to extend the provisions of the said 
Act (i.e., 23 Geo. III c.67) to all His Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
dissenting from the Church of England be it enacted, &c. 

“ That from and after the Ist October, 1785, the provisions 
of the said Act shall extend to all His Majesty's 
Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church of England and 
that the Registers of Births, Burials, and Christenings of such 
of them as use infant baptism now kept or hereafter to be kept 
by them and the Registers of Births, and Burials of such Protestant 
Dissenters as do not use Infant Baptism now kept or hereafter 
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to be kept by them shall be subject and liable to the Stamp 
Duties by the said recited Act imposed upon the Registers of 
Births, Burials and Christenings : ” 

The duty was under the care and management of the Com- 
missioners of Stamps—one of the ancestors of the modern Board 
of Inland Revenue—and the earlier Act of 1783 sets forth the 
machinery for collecting the duty. 

By section 4 of the Act of 1783 the “‘ parson vicar or curate was 
empowered to demand threepence from the parent of the 
child whose birth or christening is registered or other person 
requiring the christening of such child.” 

By section 5 the Churchwardens were to provide books with 
proper stamps for entering the Births, &c. They were to pay 
for the stamps out of the rates and they were entitled to receive 
back the money which shall be so paid from the person authorised 
by the Act to demand and receive the duty imposed on the entry 
of any Birth or Christening 

Section 6 provides that entries may be made without stamps 
where a licence to do so is granted by the Commissioners 
the person having the custody of the Register to permit inspection 

and pay to the Receiver General the said duties. 

The vicar, &c., was to get two shillings in the pound for his 
trouble. The last section of the Act—section 14—is interesting : 

and the said money so to be paid into the said receipt 
as aforesaid shall be a Fund for the payment of the several 
annuities and all such charges and expenses as are directed to 
be paid and payable pursuant to an Act of this present session 
of Parliament entitled An Act for raising a certain sum of money 
by way of annuities and for establishing a Lottery.” 

I think that it is clear from the foregoing that the entries in 
the Register of the Wells Street Church relate to the stamp 
duties imposed by the Act of 1785 and that the Church authorities 
had taken advantage of the provision by which entries could be 
made without stamps on payment of the duty shown to be due 
on the periodical inspections of the books by the officials of the 
Commissioners of Stamps. 

In 1794 both the Act of 1783 and of 1785 were repealed. I 
take the following from Dowell’s “‘ History of Taxation and Taxes 
in England” (2nd edition, 1888) pp. 210-211 : 

“The loss from the repeal of two minor taxes, viz., that on 
gloves and mittens, imposed in 1785, which had proved a failure, 
and that on the registration of births, deaths and marriages, 
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imposed by the Coalition in 1783, which was acknowledged to 
have an injurious operation as regards the morals of the people, 
was recouped by an enormous tax upon the legal profession, of 
£100 on indentures of clerkship for attorney in the Metropolis, 
and £50 for country practitioners and an increase in the duty on 
paper.” 

I am not quite clear how the tax on entries of births, marriages 
and deaths ruined the morals of the people, but the heavy tax 
on lawyers was obviously inspired by a passion for justice. 

In order to make the story complete I might add that this 
form of taxation on entries of births, marriages and deaths was 
introduced from Holland by William III. There was an Act 
passed in 1695 (6 & 7 William III c.6) granting rates and duties 
for five years on marriages, births and burials—bachelors 
and widowers. It only lasted for some ten or eleven years. 


DR. WALTER MORISON AND PROF. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


The Rev. Dr. Walter Morison, of Westbourne Grove, was not 
only a great preacher and faithful pastor; he was a man with 
no mean poetic gifts, marked by a love of Nature like Words- 
worth’s, and he was capable of warm and steadfast friendship. 


In his volume of poems, “‘ Through the Postern,” there is one 
which embalms a rare friendship with another rich soul, Professor 
William Graham, and is therefore fittingly reproduced here. 
TO THE LATE PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 

Six short months since we spoke together, friend— 

As flower in fallen earth the memory clings— 

Earnestly asking of deep-hidden things : 

Of life, of death—there is our road to end ? 

Or shall the soul the frowning cliff transcend, 

From the broke chrysalis finding sudden wings ? 

Useless always were our imaginings. 

And in some jest did the strain’d soul unbend. 

Now thou, my brother knowest that which lies 

Behind the height. Whatisit? Thou too still! 

Conspirator, to glad me with surprise 

When I in turn can see beyond the hill ! 

Thou’lt meet me with a holy jest again 

That we could e’er have feared our hope was vain. 

S.W.C. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
In 1773 a visitor to Scarborough wrote: ‘‘ There is but one 
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church, St. Mary’s ; there is indeed a Presbyterian and a Quakers’ 
Meeting ; but then I look upon it as unpolite to deviate from the 
Established Church, as it would be indolent to live a whole year 
at Scarborough without going to the Spa.” (The Scarborough 
congregation later became Independent.) 

(Journal of Friends’ Historial Society). 


PRESBYTERIANS AND QUAKERS. 


A Quaker MS. of 1643 runs thus: “ And the Presbyterian, 
Independent and Baptist priests did more rail against us and 
abuse us than the ecclesiastical priests and bishops, because that 
we did see and believe and hold that Christ enlightens every man 
that cometh into the world; and the Presbyterians called the 
light Jack-in-the-Lantern and Will-o’-the-Wisp, and some called 
it a beggarly scrap, and others called ita natural conscience, 
and a corrupt conscience, and a created and a made light.” 

(Journal of Friends’ Historical Society). 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION. 


An interesting feature of the Presbytery of Newcastle’s Bazaar 
in aid of the new cause at High Heaton (March 15th and 16th, 
1933), was an Exhibition organized by Mr. R. S. Robson. This 
consisted of portraits, books, old records, Communion Tokens 
and Communion Plate, and other exhibits illustrative primarily 
of the history of Congregations within the Newcastle Presbytery, 
but also of the wider story of English and World-Presbyterianism. 
A collection of Tokens from our own Museum was loaned for this 
event. Great interest was shewn by those attending the Bazaar, 
and the idea of such an Exhibition, with its considerable educative 
value, is to be commended to others who may be in a position 
to organize similar displays in other parts of the country. 
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ENGLISH PULPIT ORATORY FROM ANDREWES TO 

TILLOTSON: A STUDY OF ITS LITERARY ASPECTS. 

By W. FRASER MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
(London, S.P.C.K.) 

This is an extraordinarily careful and thoughtful study of the 
preaching of the seventeenth century, deserving of all praise. 
To the literary critic, and to. the analyst of style, it has a great 
appeal; but to the theologian and to the reader whose interest 
in a sermon is that of edification, spiritual growth, consolation, 
it gives a strange feeling of missing the point altogether. Possibly 
it has been only by the exercise of much self-control that the author 
has maintained so sternly his exclusion of any but the purely 
literary aspect of a sermon; and, from the point of view of the 
literary historian, his book may thus have gained in value. 

To us, however, the interest of the book lies chiefly in passages 
which touch on the inmost purpose of a sermon. Whilst em- 
phasising, quite correctly, the way in which the sermon “ took 
the place of the journalistic press” (p. 1) in the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Mitchell hardly recognises sufficiently that in the 
Reformation times, a century earlier, the power of the pulpit 
had been of immeasurable service along the same line. 

Mr. Mitchell himself knows the essential value of a sermon, 
for he describes the later Puritans as seeking “‘ by means of the 
strongly reasoned, stoutly supported, scriptural sermon, to 
establish men in the faith, and supply a body of evidence on 
religious matters which should be an anchor to men’s souls.” 
(p. 21.) He seems, however, to be a pessimist about the sermon 
in modern times, for he describes it as being to-day “‘ a somewhat 
trivial occasional concomitant to public worship, something more 
solemn by its theme, but less impressive in point of thought or 
style than an article in a good periodical.” (p. 42.) 

Is it possible that what modicum of truth there may be in this 
is due to the same cause as the fact recorded by Mr. Mitchell, 
that “‘ the more literary considerations affecting the sermon had 
to wait till after the Restoration” (p. 99), and that by the end 
of the century “it became almost a province of literature” 
(p. 186)? And is not his declaration that he had chosen the 
sermon “as a medium in which to study the changing taste of 
the period, as providing a complete cross-section of contemporary 
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prose” (p. 349), the secret why the true lover of sermons reads 
this book with a sense of something missing ? 


Of Henry Smith the author says that his “ greatest felicities 
were achieved at times . . . . when he became the essayist rather 
than the preacher” (p. 211). He places it to the credit of Adams 
that “amid the demands of a spiritual cure in a distracted time 
he should have experimented so interestingly” with the possi- 
bilities of rhetoric (p. 221). Thomas Goodwin is to him of little 
or no interest (p. 269). Mr. Mitchell is right in saying that the 
“soul-shaking experiences and politico-religious enthusiasm ” 
of the Puritans ‘‘ made them indifferent to beauty of form,” and 
therefore of course somewhat uninteresting to the stylistic critic. 
Yet he admits that this does not imply lack of acquaintance with 
the art of composition; “‘ where sermons are plain they are 
plain by choice and intention” (p. 101). 


One would not perhaps expect in this work a precise under- 
standing of ecclesiastical divisions; but, while flattering, Mr. 
Mitchell’s distinction between Presbyterians and Nonconformists 
is, of course, not correct, nor is the remark that “ many of the 
Presbyterians had been absorbed by the Establishment ” (p. 365). 
It was the few who were absorbed ; the many stayed out, but not, 
as Mr. Mitchell suggests, because “‘ they did not scruple at separa- 
tion”’ (p. 195). 

His own keen literary taste even misleads him at times: he 
says of one of Thomas Adams’ sermons that “ each fresh sinner 
is introduced out of pure love for witty description” (the italics 
are ours) (p. 217). But Adams was too big and too earnest a man 
for this to be true of him. And one can hardly understand that 
a man who has read so much of Samuel Rutherford as Mr. Mitchell 
must have done could say that his reference to “‘ the smell of 
Christ ” had “‘ culinary suggestions ” (p. 263), and miss the clear 
influence of the Song of Solomon. 


From the narrower literary point of view, we repeat, this is 
a book by a discriminating critic, and has involved much work 
and thought. Its bibliography is well selected and well arranged, 
and has a high reference value ; its index is of a fine type, and very 
accurate ; the only slip we have noticed is a reference to John 
Rainoldes indexed under Edward Reynolds. The high standard 
of scholarly treatment makes this work of lasting value. 

S.W.C. 
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ALEXANDER GORDON (1841-1931). 
By H. McLacutan, D.D. 
(Manchester University Press, 1932.) 

Our congratulations are offered to author and publishers for 
thisvolume. It would require a microscope to detect typographical 
errors, although this work affords many opportunities for mistakes. 
The year 1771 (p. 58) should be 1711, and it may remove ambiguity 
if we state that the reference on p. 67 is to Westminster Training 
College ; but these are trifles. The Bibliography of Gordon’s 
writings will be greatly appreciated by all students. 

Alexander Gordon was of an 18th century, humble branch of 
the Aberdeenshire Gordons. His father does not appear to have 
taken to the revival of Calvinism that was appearing in Scotland, 
and attached himself to the Methodists. Later, he became 
Unitarian, and was a minister in England for some years. On 
his mother’s side, Gordon’s ancestry stretched back through a 
Nonconformist lineage to the days of the 1689 Revolution in 
England. 

Upon his father’s retirement to Scotland, Gordon was educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh, and proceeded to the University 
of that city. He began his ministry in Aberdeen, at the age of 
21, but shortly afterwards came to Liverpool. For the following 
68 years, Gordon identified himself with the religious and eccle- 
siastical movements of his times, understanding them as few 
have done. 

It was in Manchester that Gordon found his true sphere as 
Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, and his 
association with the University. He was one of the original 
contributors to that monumental work, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and it was as a biographer that Gordon made his 
reputation. Martineau, an older contemporary with Gordon, 
was a name that held the attention of the Ethico-Philosophical 
school of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, but Gordon 
preferred the biographical method in the teaching of theology. 
His range of subjects was extraordinarily varied, chiefly obscure 
and forgotten figures in the Reformation and post-Reformation 
periods. Servetus, the Sozzini and their School, the Muggletonians, 
and Madame Bourignon—to name only a few. By the way, the 
Church of Scotland condemned the writings of the last named, 
eight years before her heresy was denounced in the first formula 
of that Church (1711). Dr. McLachlan remarks that the Free 
Church of Scotland “ wisely” substituted ‘‘ Erastian” for 
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“ Bourignon,” but without commenting on this opinion we may 
say the substitution was by a new Church altogether, and, 
apparently, left the 1711 Formula where it was. 

It was in the Dictionary of National Biography that Gordon 
came to be recognised as a prince of biographers, cautious, 
critical, and always endeavouring to be fair. He neither made 
a devil nor an angel of his subject, but, like Baxter, generally 
found that the middle way was somewhere near the truth. He 
could be severe on modern writers who displayed any tendency 
to intolerance. Disliking the repetition of inaccuracies, he took 
many journeys at home and abroad to ascertain the facts. His 
mind was set in a perspective of three or four centuries, and, 
sometimes, a great personage to his contemporaries seemed less 
great to Gordon. As a biographer of nonconformity, Gordon 
put in the shade Calamy, Neal, Kippis of the eighteenth century, 
and Wallace of the nineteenth century. 

Gordon could bowl a man out, with deadly effect, who was too 
sure of his wicket, and rarely was he himself bowled out. We 
think, however, that the late Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson succeeded, 
in his pamphlet (pub. 1919) replying to Mr. Gordon’s interpreta- 
tion of certain aspects of ‘‘ The Cheshire Classis.’””’ This reminds 
us of the only criticism we desire to make on Mr. Gordon’s work— 
the special pleading he occasionally adopted when arguing upon 
“The Open Trust-Deed,” and upon the terms “ Presbyterian ” 
and “ Congregational.’”” We have always held the view that 
here, and here only, Mr. Gordon showed a denominational bias. 
He lived quite near the days of the famous Lady Hewley Case, 
and, perhaps, felt an apologetic attitude was necessary for an 
historical study of the Chapels Act of 1844; and for the unfortu- 
nate controversies both before and after it. 

Dr. McLachlan’s chapter on ‘‘ The Man ”’ is frank, the designa- 
tion, “a character,” exactly describing the individuality of 
Gordon. He was inseparable from his snuff-box. It was a 
picture to see him in his 82nd year, in the reading room of the 
British Museum, skull-cap on his head, pausing to take a pinch 
of snuff, as he passed from shelf to shelf, hurrying with the ardour 
of a novitiate at his work. 

It is a matter of surprise that a man who wrote a thousand 
articles on erudite subjects should not have been honoured with 
a doctorate from his own University. Possibly his theology 
accounted for this lack of academic recognition, and, possibly, 
his independent temperament, which gave the impression of 
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indifference to such things. He could, however, be most apprecia- 
tive of a compliment, fitly spoken ; and the intellectual friendship 
that always existed between him and the late Professor Tout— 
men directly opposite in many ways—was an instance of this. 

Beneath his dialectical ability there lay a deep religious nature. 
The word “‘ devout” applied to him would seem misapplied if 
the ordinary connotation of the term be taken. Gordon's 
devotion to divine things was not expressed by a philosophical 
Unitarianism, or by a skilful maintenance of personal views. 
His admiration for the Mystics, Dr. McLachlan tells us, was 
genuine, notably his tributes to George Fox. He did not care 
for the newer developments of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and in the year 1928 quietly withdrew his name from 
the official year book. He was by study and traditions con- 
servative in his views, in the literal sense of the word. He once 
told the present writer that his view of the Trinity was akin with 
that of James Peirce, of Exeter; whose moderate opinions, we 
venture to think, would not be questioned to-day. 

Dr. McLachlan has commemorated the work of his old Principal 
with that degree of accuracy that Gordon liked. If it were 
possible, we would like to have a volume that would preserve 
Gordon’s writings, carefully edited. For the meantime, this 
volume is a Dictionary of Nonconformity that no student and no 
librarian can afford to neglect. 

J.H.C. 
GLANTON MEETIN’, 
THE STORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT 
GLANTON, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
By W. Kinc H. MAcpDonaLp, M.A. 
(Manchester, R. Aikman & Son, 20, Shudehill. 1932.) 

We are getting-on in the matter of Congregational history. Of 
the 354 Causes in our “ Official Handbook ” about one-third can 
fairly be said to be old enough to have a history, and of these 
fully half have had that history explicated by the man on the 
spot, minister or office bearer, and among these the above takes 
a very high place, not only in its outward seeming, but in its 
inner content. Indeed with the possible exception of Mr. Hair’s 
“Regent Square,” Mr. Hume Elliott’s ‘Country and Church 
of the%,Cheryble* Brothers” and Mr. W. B. Shaw’s “ Presby- 
terianism in Wigan,” I know of none in which the real inwardness 
of a congregation’s life, rather than the sayings and doings of 
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its ministers, are set forth better. And just because it does that 
it is a real contribution to the wider history of Presbytery in 
England, because there is illustrated in its pages a fact not 
sufficiently recognised, and which differentiates us from most 
sister churches of the Presbyterian Order, viz., how we have 
derived and evolved from the Congregation and Session, upwards 
through the Presbytery and Synod to Assembly. 

And further, what difficulties were to be overcome in that 
evolution are vividly set forth in Mr. Fotheringham’s time when 
“the management of the congregation was in the hands of 
Trustees, self-elected, meeting in a public house, and able by a 
stroke of the pen, if they desired, to cancel the connection with 
the Presbyterian Church, with the Treasurer keeping no books, 
trusting to memory and mingling the Church’s money with his 
own in the till.”” And later, in Mr. Davidson’s, ‘‘ I found a curious 
state of things at Glanton in regard to Seatholders, who were 
allowed to vote the same as members in the election of Minister, 
Office Bearers, &c., and they claimed as many votes as they had 
sittings, and as we had a number of seatholders from Whittingham 
and Branton, where they had no evening service, the vicar of 
Whittingham among the number, who attended the evening 
service, it created a state of things far from desirable, so that I 
ended that, no matter what the loss.” 

Finally, the property was bound to the Church by the 
Synod’s Model Trust Deed in 1866, but even then there were 
repercussions, for during the present minister’s period of rebuilding, 
renovation and extension, the Deeds ‘‘ were only found with 
difficulty, having reposed for forty years in the solicitor’s office 
without the fee being paid.” 

Interesting as are the periods in the Parish, of Ejection, 1662, 
Indulgence, 1672, and post-Revolution Licence in 1700, and the 
split with the parent cause at Branton leading to the separate 
foundation in 1781, and the building of the Church in 1783, 
these extracts from its subsequent history have special value. 

There are other and more human touches, one in especial, 
true of many North country Churches of the period, “ On the 
Sabbath morning worshippers would gather in the Meeting Yard : 
the door from the Manse would open, the minister in gown and 
bands appear, the signal for all to enter, the elderly women 
carrying their bibles, a white handkerchief, and a small posy of 
flowers, a rose, a small sprig of mint or southernwood, the scent 
of which made the Church like an herbarium.” 
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Mr. Macdonald’s sermon at the 150th anniversary, the pictures 
of ministers and buildings, the lists of Records and Rolls, of 
Elders, Trustees and Office Bearers, add greatly to the interest, 
and the format of the Volume, in harmony with the publications 
of the Historical Society, leave us guessing how it can be sold 
at 1s. 6d. 


R.S.R. 


“YE WESTER MEETING HOUSE, WOOLER.” 
(J. W. Brand, High Street, 1932.) 


In 1894, the then minister, the Rev. Alex. Gregory, M.A., told 
the tale of this Congregation’s life, and now to mark its Bi- 
Centenary, 1732-1932, the last minister (since translated to Roker), 
the Rev. Thos. J. Martin, M.A., has retold the tale, bringing it 
up to date, with portraits, views of the Meeting House, the Manse, 
and the town, and biographical notes of its ministers, of whom, 
including himself, there have been some fourteen. There were 
some men of note among them; more than one found his way 
into the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography”’; one was tutor 
to Sir Walter Scott, and contributed his reminiscences of him to 
Lockhart’s “ Life,” while another lived to celebrate the jubilee 
of his ministry to the congregation, and the earliest of them 
derived his Christian name from the fact that his family sheltered 
Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, in the dry well of their garden in 
times of persecution. Another, who adopted Baptist views, 
became so unpopular that one suggested getting rid of him by 
dropping him from the top of the outside stair by which the 
galleries of the meeting were reached. There is many a quaint 
tale in the telling ; one very suggestive sentence ‘‘ the poor at 
the door 10d.” featuring a continental rather than a home practice. 


The volume is a credit to printer and compiler alike. One has 
to regret that the latter did not carry the narrative back to the 
beginnings of Presbytery in the Parish of Wooler, where Cheviot 
Street, which had its roots in the Ejection of 1662, its Foundation 
at the Revolution, and which, spite of new foundations in 1732 
and 1778, still reported in 1842, “‘All seats let,’”’ ‘‘'724 members 
at one Communion,” “ 60 children baptised in one year,” “‘ 6 in 
one week,” “‘ twins three times, triplets once in one month.” 


R.S.R. 
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CALVINISM AND EVANGELISM IN ENGLAND, 
ESPECIALLY AMONG BAPTISTS. 


By W. T. WHITLEY. 
(Kingsgate Press, for Baptist Historical Society.) 


This brochure of 46 pp. is noteworthy for the wealth of historical 
detail condensed into a small space. Its purpose is stated as 
being “‘ to study how the doctrine of election, and the practice 
of evangelism, fared in England, especially among the 
Baptists.”” First the reception of Calvinism in England is dealt 
with, and the various expressions of the doctrine of election 
clearly set forth. Then the rise of the various Baptist bodies, 
their attitude to the doctrine, and their evangelistic activities, 
are described. Finally, the need for a new approach in view of 
recent developments of discovery and thought is urged. 

It might be thought that a rigid doctrine of election would 
stifle evangelistic effort as unnecessary and useless—and indeed 
this has sometimes been the case; yet Dr. Whitley shews how 
often the Calvinists have been evangelisers, while the deeper 
thinkers of other schools have passed over to a Calvinistic position 
without necessarily relinquishing their passion for evangelism. 
Have they been inconsistent ? We may ask, at all events of 
the earlier Calvinists, Was not their evangelism bound up with 
their doctrine of the Sovereignty of God? Like Jeremiah, 
they felt a burning fire shut up in their bones, and could not 
contain, and in their preaching they regarded themselves as 
God’s instruments by which He accomplished the salvation of 
the elect. 

This is a careful study of a problem of perennial importance. 

F.J.S. 


_ THE WORKS OF RICHARD BAXTER. 


(An annotated list, compiled by A. G. MAttHEws, M.A. 2s.) 

This excellent list is reprinted in a most convenient form, 
(after revision, and with addenda) from the Congregational 
Historical Society’s Transactions. Mr. Mitchell has carefully 
traced in the Religuiae the account of the genesis and issue of 
each of the publications, and has added some bibliographical notes, 
and an indication of where first editions are to be seen in London. 
He rightly claims that a list of Baxter’s works “is a summary 
of contemporary theological controversy,” and this list must 
be useful to all workers in that subject. 
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QUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


RECORDS OF THE ScoTTIsH CHURCH History Society. Vol. IV, 

Part III, 1932. 

“ The Levitical Family of Simson” (Rev. W. J. Couper, D.D.), 
continued. 

Mentions the works of Andrew Symson (b. 1601 ?), author, 
who styles himself ‘‘ Minister of God’s Word,” but who cannot 
be traced as having fulfilled ministerial functions either in Scotland 
or England; in which latter country he appears to have lived. 

Also his son, Matthias, whose “ first charge was at Marden, 
in Kent, where he was ordained by the Presbytery of Skrey 
on Jan. 2nd., 1648.” 

Matthias preached a Sermon at Marden on November 18th, 
1651, afterwards printed under title of ‘‘A Soveraign Preservative 
Against Anabaptism, Composed of Scripture Ingredients.” 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XI, 

Nos. 5 & 6. 

April, 1932. Mr. R. S. Robson contributes an Article on 
Margaret Oliphant and her attitude to Nonconformity. 

“ The Works of Richard Baxter, a Bibliography,” (A. G. 
Matthews, M.A.), concluded. 

“‘ Two John Sheffields,” by J. C. Whitebrook. John Sheffield, 
Jnr., about 1690 succeeded Nathaniel Vincent at the Presbyterian 
meeting of St. Thomas St., Southwark. 

September, 1932. “‘ Cromwell’s Toleration,” (G. F. Nuttall). 
Maintains that Cromwell was throughout a consistent upholder 
of religious toleration. 

Extracts from MS. Autobiography of David Everard Ford, 
1797-1875. 

Ford writes :—‘‘ The radical defect, in our old Presbyterian 
Churches, was that the trustees had the choice of the pastor; 
or, at least, a veto on his appointment by the people. Trust 
deeds were, at that time, very expensive things, their renewal 
always imposing a tax which the poorer churches were little able 
to bear The consequence was that at every reinforcement 
of trustees, the new list consisted of healthy little boys, whose 
names were selected in the hope that half a century, or more, 
might elapse, before the trouble and expense of renewal should 
again occur. As might be expected, these embryo office bearers, 
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in many instances, grew up, the unconverted children of a pious 
ancestry: but, according to the custom of those times, their 
hereditary profession bound them to the walls where their fathers 
worshipped. There, if they received no good, they might have 
done no harm; but the trust deed had transferred from their 
fathers’ hand to theirs, a power which even under the most 
favourable circumstances was perilous to the well-being of the 
church.” 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
FRANCAIS. 


January-March, 1932. Continuation of Article on “ Picards et 
‘ Pikarti’,” (F. M. Bartos), and discussion, of influence, if any, 
of Wycliff. “‘ Il est clair qu’on ne peut les considérer comme des 
Vaudois ou des partisans de Wycliff.” 

Review of “‘ Extracts from the Court Books of the Weavers’ 
Company of London,” (W. Chapman Waller, Huguenot Society 
of London) ; also of “‘ The Geneva Service Book of 1535” (Rev. 
J. Hay Colligan). 

April-June. ‘‘ L’Eglise Réformée de Cherbourg ” (J. Pannier). 
Interesting details of ecclesiastical relationships of Channel 
Islands with England. 

Review of “ L’affaire des prophétes frangais 4 Londres” (G. 
Ascoli), 1707-8, Jean Cavalier, etc. 

il observe aussi que par leurs assemblées familiéres, 
leurs missions et leur élan mystique, ils ont facilité en Angleterre 
les succés du méthodisme.” 

Notes on English publications in favour of the Camisards. 

July-September. Cuvier Centenary Number. 

“L’Echo de la Révocation dans le Théatre Anglais au XVIIe 
et au XVIIle siécles,” (C. E. Engel). Notes on plays of Nathaniel 
Lee, Farquhar, and Cibber. 

“La conclusion qu’on en peut tirer . . . . est celle-ci ; un public 
assez vaste—celui qui fréquente les théatres—s’intéresse aux 
problémes religieux et sociaux que souléve la Révocation de 
l'Edit de Nantes.” 

October-December. Note on “Artistes et Artisans réfugiés en 
Angleterre.” Jean Tijou “a fait la magnifique grille du parc 
royal de Hampton Court qui sépare les jardins privés des bords 
de la Tamise.” 

Pierre Dolland, founder of house of Dollond. 
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BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. VI, Nos. 2-6. 

July, 1932. In an article entitled “ Dissenting Academies, 
1662-1820,” Seymour J. Price comments on Dr. McLachlan’s 
book on “ English Education under the Test Acts,” reviewed in 
our last issue, and supplements it with a list of 24 Academies 
“which gives some indication of the part taken by Baptists in 
the provision of educational facilities.”’ 

January, 1933. Henry Hills, Official Printer, in 1660 “ to 
make himself secure, took out a particular pardon for all the past, 
becoming a kind of Church-of-England man or a modest Presby- 
terian.” 


THE JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HisTorRIcat Society. Vol. X XIX. 

This is as usual crammed (for every spare space is utilised), 
with readable material. The Presidential Address by Mr. Arthur 
Rowntree, is a most graphic account of “‘ Quakerism” (we 
observe that it is not easy to get a synonym for this useful nick- 
name among the Friends themselves) in the Whitby and Scar- 
borough district from 1650 to about 1750. There is a careful, 
and very successful, attempt at identification of some of the 
obscurer items in George Fox’s list of his library, by Henry J. 
Cadbury. 

We give under “ Presbyteriana ’” two small items culled from 
our contemporary. 


JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF History (THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY) OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
U.S.A. Vol. XV. Parts 1-4. 

One number is occupied with the celebration of the 225th 
Anniversary of the Presbyterian Church in America. Along with 
purely historical papers, there were others of a more general type. 
Dr. Mudge on “‘ The Summons of the Past to the Present,” 
claimed that it included three things: (1) Conviction, not mere 
opinion ; (2) Loyalty, not mere Association ; (3) Zeal, not mere 
Interest. Dr. Sizoo, in “‘ Presbyterianism and Our Nation” 
gives some interesting facts. ‘In England,” he says, “ the 
incidents which led to 1775 were called ‘ a Presbyterian rebellion.’ 
When the news reached England that war had been declared 
against the mother country, Walpole rose in Parliament to say 
‘Cousin America has run off with a Presbyterian parson’.” 
More than one half, he says, of all the soldiers and officers of the 
American Army during the Revolution were Presbyterians. And 
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he makes two sage generalisations. “‘ When one understands 
the seventeenth century it is not difficult to interpret all other 
centuries since’’; and “It is utterly impossible to explain the 
rise of democracy apart from the contribution of Presbyterianism.”’ 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL Society. Vol. V. 

Part 2. 

October, 1932. This number is naturally largely a Priestley 
one: it contains a very fine piece of historical research and 
marshalling of circumstantial evidence reprinted from the Batley 
Grammar School Magazine as to that school having been the one 
at which Priestley was educated. 

It also contains an interesting ‘list of old Presbyterian relics 
belonging to the congregation at Chester, and a paper on the 
material relating to Unitarianism in the ‘““ Unpublished Letters 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” Toulmin said of him, “ He is 
too eccentric and volatile and changeable to become a fixed 
dissenting minister.” 


THE JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 to4; Vol. XVIII, No. 1. 


Most of the detailed work here is in Welsh: but the Editor 
(Rev. D. D. Williams, D.D.) contributes some valuable general 
papers, such as “‘ The Place of the Bible in the Life of Wales,” 
and ‘‘ The Early Free Churchmen.” In this latter, he emphasises 
that they stood for the reality of the spiritual, for liberty, for 
preaching, for education; we have a great heritage, but “‘ we 
cannot conclude without emphasising one thing we lack as Free 
Churches, in common with all other Churches, that is power,—- 
power from on high.” 

There is an interesting tale of how the original copy of the 
“ Constitutional Deed,” the foundation document of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, was accidentally re-discovered. 


PROCEEDINGS OF WESLEY HistoricaL Society. Vol. XVIII, 
Parts 5-8. 

September and December. ‘“‘ Wesley and the Moravians, 
Later Phases.” 
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BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 
NoteE.— It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by Rev. F. J. Smithen, 19, Gladstone 


Terrace, Gateshead, who will also be glad to receive notifications of any omissions 
from this list. 


(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 
after the Author's name.) 


Bruce, DoritaA FatrteEy (West Ealing).—Mistress Mariner, 
(John Murray, 7/6). Captain of Springdale. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 5/-.) The Dirnsey Omnibus. (Oxford University 
Press, 3/6.) 

BryYMER, RosBert (Marylebone and West Kilburn).— Recovery, 
(R.T.S., 3/6; also Swedish translation.) 

Casu, JAS. J. (Sale).—Jn the Season of the Year. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 7/6.) 

CoLvILLE, Rev. Jas., M.A. (Tooting).—The Inner Advent. 
(Lutterworth Press, 2/6.) 

CowELL, Henry J. (Crouch Hill).—Sitrasbourg Protestant Refugees 
in England, 1547-1553. (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 
Reprint from Huguenot Society of London’s Proceedings, 
Vol. XIV, No. 3.) 

ENGLAND, Rev. F. E., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (Bexhill).— Bewilderment 
and Faith. (Williams & Norgate, 3/-.) 

FRAME, JOHN (Regent Square).—My Life of Globe Trotting. 
(Camelot Press Ltd.) 

GLADDEN, WALTER (Crewe).—Cheshire Folk. (Heath Cranton 
Ltd., 3/6.) 

Irwin, Rev. C. H., M.A., D.D. (Upper Norwood).—The Bible, 
the Scholar and the Spade. (R.T.S.) 

JouHNston, JAMES (Brondesbury).—An Orator of Justice—A 
Speech Biography of Viscount Buckmaster. (Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, 15/-.) 

LANDSBOROUGH, MARJORIE.—More Stories from Formosa. (Pres- 
byterian Church of England, 2/6.) 

MACDONALD, Rev. W. Kinc H., M.A. (Glanton).—Glanton 
Meetin’. (R. Aikman & Son, 1/6.) 

Martin, Rey. T. J., M.A. (Roker).— Ye Wester Meeting House, 
Wooler. (Bi-Centenary Memorial Fund, for Pipe Organ, 1/-.) 

Muir, Ramsay, M.A. (Richmond).—The Interdependent World 
and its Problems. (Constable & Co., 5/-.) 

PARKINSON, FRED. J. (Blackburn).—Rhymes and Reveries, both 
Grave and Gay. (R. Aikman & Son, 2/6.) 
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Rew, Rev. Jas., M.A. (Eastbourne).—The Victory of God. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1/-.) 

Rose, Prof. J. HoLLAND (Cambridge).— The Mediterranean in the 
Ancient World. (Cambridge University Press, 8/6.) 

RussEtt, A. J. (Orpington).—For Sinners Only. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5/-.) 

Scott, Rev. Prof. C. ANDERSON, D.D. (Cambridge).— Living 
Issues in the New Testament. (Cambridge University Press, 6/-.) 

Top, M. N., M.A. (Oxford).—Sidelights on Greek History. (Black- 
well, Oxford.) Greek Historical Inscriptions to the end of the 
Fifth Century. (Oxford University Press.) 

Wyon, OLIvE (Kentish Town).—A Scholar's Testament, Extracts 
from Harnack, Translated from the German. (Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson, 6/-.) 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon, Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Sixteenth Annual Report. 


1. THE LIBRARY. 

The outstanding gift of the year came from the Library of the 
late Rev. Joseph Rorke, presented through the generosity of 
Miss Rorke and her brother, the Rev. J. D. M. Rorke, M.A. 
This large collection has not yet been catalogued, but the work is 
well in hand. It is specially rich in pamphlets, often the most 
elusive of all publications. 

For other gifts we are indebted to Mr. John Barr, Mr. R. S. 
Robson and Mr. A. J. Thompson, for volumes from the Library 
of the late Rev. Alexander Baillie; Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Rev. 
W. A. D. Campbell, M.A., Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., Miss Ewart 
(including the gift of Bible presented to the Rev. S. Cathcart, 
in 1846, on leaving Wigan for Harbottle), Rev. W. A. Galt, 
M.A., B.D., Mr. W. M. Gardner, Mr. T. Hearne, Mrs. Jeffrey, 
Mr. Jones, Librarian of the Dr. Williams’ Library, Miss L. W. 
Kelley, M.A., Rev. J. Harper King, M.A., Rev. W. King H. Mac- 
donald, M.A., Miss and Mrs. Mellis (including gift of Bible presented 
to the Rev. D. B. Mellis by the Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1833, 
on leaving the Isle of Man for Scotland), Mrs. F. B. Molyneux, 
the Family of the late Rev. Thomas Newlands, and the Family 
of the late Rev. William Thorp, M.A., of Chatton. 
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2. RECORDS. 

We continue to receive into our custody important records 
among which may be mentioned another volume of the Minutes 
of the Presbytery of Birmingham, 1919-1930; a group of those of 
the Harbottle Congregation, a quantity of valuable records and 
papers concerning the ancient congregation of Birdhopecraig, per 
Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., Calls to the late Rev. James 
Mellis, M.A., ex-Moderator, from Carnbee, Fife and St. George’s, 
Southport, and to Rev. Joseph Rorke an illuminated address 
in frame. 

Special mention should be made of the remarkable series of 
Calls to former ministers of Birdhopecraig secured through the 
watchful care of the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., one of 
the most understanding members of the Society. This remarkable 
series extend from 1752 to that of Mr. Newlands himself in 1875. 
3. MANUSCRIPTS. 

We value a number of old letters presented to us by Miss 
Saybourne, of Blaydon. These are principally from old college 
students of the early fifties and have proved invaluable in assisting 
us to improve our Fasti Notices of the old students concerned. 
Leoni Levi correspondence from Misses Bute, of Hampstead, 
and a few relating to Glanton from Rev. W. K. Macdonald. 

It was disappointing to have been outdistanced at the Carlyle 
Sale for the Correspondence of Rev. Edward Irving, but satisfactory 
to discover that these were purchased on behalf of the National 
Library of Scotland. 

4. THE MUSEUM. 

We acknowledge with thanks the beautiful flagon presented 
by Mrs. and Miss Mellis, which formed part of the plate presented 
by the late Rev. David B. Mellis to the Douglas Congregation 
over one hundred years ago. 

We have also received from the Jarrow Congregation in Ellison 
Street the two cups formerly belonging to St. Kilda’s, which now 
completes the service of St. Kilda’s plate in the Museum (for 
this we are indebted to Mr. R. Chapman, of Jarrow, a former 
member of St. Kilda’s Session) ; a dignified service (except patera) 
from Somers Town Session, also the plate used formerly at Salford 
and later by Wigan Congregation, and the trowel used by the late 
Sir H. Robson at foundation stone laying of Walney Church. 

Again indebted to the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., we 
had the pleasure of placing in our cases some apothecary’s scales, 
formerly used by the Rev. Thomas Hope at Birdhopecraig, to 
which congregation he acted as physician as well as pastor. 
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5. THE GALLERY. 

Nothing of importance has been added during the year, but a 
beautiful Tassie of Alexander Waugh is in prospect. 

Covers to protect the window cases have been presented by 
Mr. Macdonald and Miss Ewart. The condition of Matthew 
Henry’s Wharton Pulpit is causing anxiety, and expenditure may 
be necessary to cut away the supports where dry rot refuses to 
yield to creosote treatment. 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We continue to add to this section with regularity, and would 
acknowledge specially the help of Mr. T. Stephenson, Mr. T. H. 
Harvey, Miss Saybourne, and Miss Rorke and her brother. 

7. BLOCKS. 

The Society owns a considerable and increasing number of 
half-tone blocks and zincos of persons, places and objects Presby- 
terian, and is always ready to lend these for use on payment of 
a small fee plus postage both ways. Additions have been made 
through courtesy of Mr. J. Graham Carter, Dr. S. W. Carruthers. 
The care and devotion with which Miss A. Halliday Cana has 
compiled an Index must be gratefully acknowledged. 

8. FITTINGS. 

We are delighted to report the installation of the new oak and 
plate glass case for which we appealed last year. The result has 
been such as to give the museum a sense of completeness and of 
distinction. 

To Miss Rorke and the Rev. J. D. M. Rorke, M.A., we tender 
our grateful thanks for the fine bookcase and the special pamphlet 
cupboard specially designed by their revered father, and, it is 
said, made under his actual direction. Also the letter sealer 
which he used. A further gift from Mrs. Jeffrey is the mahogany 
desk of drawers used by her late husband for his Presbytery 
papers. 

9. PUBLICATIONS. 

We were pleased to be able to supply materials to the Rev. 
W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., for his charming ‘‘ Glanton Meetin’ ” 
and others whose work has not reached the stage of publication. 
Two students from the United States have been given information 
sought elsewhere in vain, and in the future others will no doubt 
be led to follow their example. 

10. EXHIBITIONS. 

During the year we have been pleased to lend exhibits for The 

Missionary Exhibition at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a collection 
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of Tokens for the Historical Exhibition held in connection with 
the High Heaton Bazaar in the same Presbytery. 


11. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Curator would again express his grateful thanks to his 
colleague, Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., whose splendid work 
has been recognised throughout the Church; also to their new 
helper, Mr. William M. Gardner, a great-grandson of the Wolver- 
hampton Manse, and Mr. Richard Adamson, a constant help and 
one whose assistance is valued. 

We record the temporary loan to the Westminster College, of 
two portraits from the Moderators’ Gallery, Professors Anderson 
Scott, D.D., and Carnegie Simpson, D.D., and the gift to Watford 
of the handsome reading desk used by Dr. Thain Davidson, at 
Colebrooke Row. 

The Curator welcomes correspondence with anyone interested 
in any particular department of the Society’s activities. 





NEW MEMBERS. 


ORDINARY. 
Angus, Mr. Geo., 37, Percy Park, Tynemouth. 
Buxton, Mr. Travers, M.A., J.P., 12, Cambridge Square, W.2. 
Caffyn, Mr. S. M., 28, Mill Road, Eastbourne. 
Cathcart, Mr. Alan Neil, 10, Sunningfields Crescent, Hendon, N.W. 
Cathcart, Mrs., 10, Sunningfields Crescent, Hendon, N.W. 
Elmslie, Rev. W. T., M.A., 103, Caledonian Road, Leeds. 
Ewart, “2% Margaret, c/o Westminster Bank Ltd., 2, Hampstead Road, 
N.W 


PE nye Rev. John Moore, M.A., D.D., Dalnabreck, Highland Road, 
S.E.19. 


Rintoul, Mr. John B., 136, Wakehurst Road, S.W.11. 
Rintoul, Mrs., 136, Wakehurst Road, S.W.11. 


DEATH. 
LIFE MEMBER. 
Clanahan, Mr. H. C., J.P., ‘“‘ Roxana,” Park Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Campbell, Mr. J. A., F.C.A., Ruthwell, Redhill, Surrey. 
Cross, Rev. Wm., M.A., Cratee, Wadham Road, E.17. 
Fleming, Rev. J. R., D.D., 2, Woodchurch Road, N.W.6. 
Gilbert, Miss, Le Chase, Chester Road, Grappenhall, Warrington. 
Gray, Councillor Thos., 57, Stonegate, York. 
Grieve, Rev. Nichol, M.A., 17, Devonshire Road, Liverpool. 
Henderson, Miss, c/o Thos. Miller, 1, Craiglockhart Drive, Edinburgh. 
Kinloch, Rev. T. F., M.A., Morville Hall, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
Leckie, Mr. Joseph hes M. P., J.P.. Kippen, Streatly Lane, Sutton Coldfield. 
Macallan, Rev. W. A., M.A., 18, Sunny Bank, Hull. 
Macgregor, Rev. D. S. M.A., D.D., 23, York Road, Sheen Lane, S.W.14. 
Mann, Rev. Emmanuel, Rane Croft, High Harrington. 
Mann, Mrs., Rane Croft, High Harrington. 
Matheson, Mr. J., 12, —¥ Gardens, N.W.11. 
Matheson, Dr. John, M.A., Tigh-an-Fhaing, Plockton, Ross-shire. 
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Smithen, Rev. F. J., M.A., 19, Gladstone Terrace, Gateshead, Co. Durham. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 

BLUNDELLSANDS: Mr. W. M. Fernie, ‘‘ Bardowie,’’ Merrilocks Road, Blun- 
dellsands. 

HarroGate: St. Paul’s—Mr. A. Bradley, 60, Dragon Parade, Harrogate. 

LivERPOOL: Union—Mr. J. C. Knight, 66, Becket Street, Liverpool. 

Lonpon: Crouch Hill—Mr. Robert Rule, M.A., 9, Coolhurst Avenue, N.8. 

Lonpon: Ealing St. Andrew’s: Mr. Geo. Moir, 49, Boileau Road, W.65. 

Lonpon: Ilford—Mr. A. J. Hardy, 68, The Drive, Ilford. 

Lonpon;: Watford St. Stephen’s—Mr. Jas. L. Lawson, Gateside, Rickmans- 
worth Road, Watford. 

West STANLEY: Christ Church—Mr. Geo. A. Clayton, 34, Clifford Road, 
Stanley, Co. Durham. 


Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Rd., Hough Green, Chester. 

Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 
S.E.19, , 

Editors of ‘‘ Journal’’—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, 
London, S.E.19; Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., 19, Gladstone Terrace, Gates- 
head, Co. Durham. 

Treasureyr—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 34, Dalebury Road, London, S.W.17. 

Hon. Curator and Librarian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 9, Handel Mansions, 
Handel Street, W.C.1. 

Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. 

Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham, M.A., D.Litt., Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. 
W. K. H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. P. O. Williams. 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
Society oF ENGLAND. 


2. The pu of the Society shall be to promote the study of the 
history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. These shall become the 
property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the Society shall 
act as custodian. 

3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in its work, 
but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for election to the 
Council. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Payment of three 
guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 

4. The —* shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council consisting 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Curator of Museum, 
Librarian, Deputy Librarian, and twelve members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of Assembly, the 
General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents 
Committee, shall be ¢%-officio members of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of Assembly week. 
_ 7. The Council shall — a Report annually to the Assembly through 
its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual Meeting, 
by a two-thirds ny of the members present and voting. Not less 
than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be given to the 
Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the same to the members, 
at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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